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A Breezy 


| {® was not one of those who bring troubled dreams 

to the knights of the chalk and duster, but an 
inspector of fisheries, whose business was with the 
small iry of the rivers rather than with that of the 
none other, indeed, than Frank Buckland, 
whose biography by his brother-in-law, George C. 
Bompas, has just been added to Messrs. Nelson’s Shil- 
ling Lamers. 

For the teacher interested in Nature study the book 
is indispensable; for those who spend the weekly 
respite with the rod and line it will become a more 
fascinating companion than Izaak Walton’s masterpiece ; 
and for all who love the company of a strong and fear- 
less man, who kept to the day of his death the simple 
heart of a child, the volume will provide many an hour 
of real refreshment. It is a book to place by the side 
of the works of Richard Jefferies, Charles Kingsley, and 
George Borrow, on the shelf which is dedicated to the 
open air, 

From his earliest days Buckland appears to have been 
more interested in the so-called lower rather than in the 
so-called higher animals, “ At two and a half years of 
age,” writes his mother, “ he would have gone through 
all the natural history books in the Radcliffe Library, 
without making one error in miscalling a parrot, a 
duck, a kingfisher, an owl, or a vulture.” In his fourth 
year he informs a wondering clergyman that some 
fossils in his father’s study are “the vertebrae of an 
ichthyosaurus.” After this it is refreshing as well as 
instructive to learn that he was somewhat of a duffer 
at the ordinary scholastic subjects. 

“ T can get him to learn nothing by rote,” his mother 
tells us. “ He will not give himself the trouble to do 
so. His mind is always at work on what he sees, and 
he is very impatient of doing what is not manifest to 
It was in vain to attempt teaching him 
ba, be, bi ; I was obliged to begin with little words. I 
think he would never learn what he cannot under- 
stand.” 

More than one present-day writer on school method 
would have expanded the above into a very long chapter 
indeed. 

The account of Buckland’s schooldays at Winchester 
makes excellent reading, and affords an interesting 
glimpse into English public-school life some seventy 
years ago. The boy’s love for the beasts of the field 
was complete enough to lead to the assimilation of field 
mice. “A field mouse—not a house mouse—is 
a splendid bonne bouche for a hungry boy; it eats like 
a lark,” he tells us. 

The Winchester prefects had some notion of “ method.” 
“ Unless a boy had twenty juniors—that is, twenty boys 
below him in the school—he was not allowed to ‘ think.’ 
The prefects, when they wanted anything, used to cry, 
‘Junior! junior!’ and the junior boy in the school 
had to run instantly. The prefect would say, ‘ Where 
is So-and-so?’ The junior would answer, ‘ Please, I 
thought So-and-so.’ ‘Have you got twenty juniors ?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Then you must have three clows for thinking.’ 
*Clows’ are boxes on the ear. They don’t hurt much. 
We boys found out the proper way to shift one’s head, 
so that the clows should not hurt.” 

After Winchester came Christ Church, Oxford, where 
adders, tortoises, guinea pigs, and a bear named Tiglath 
Pileser helped to mitigate the agonies of preparation 
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for a degree. The bear, we read, “was provided 
with cap and gown, and in this costume was taken to 
wine parties, or went boating with his master, to the 
wonderment of the children in Christ Church meadow.” 
Bruin once had the honour of being mesmerised by the 
poet Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, under 
whose influence the animal was put to sleep. Other 
poets have been known to accomplish this feat. 

In London, while studying surgery at St. George’s 
Hospital, Buckland lived with his father, who was 
Dean of Westminster, and turned the deanery into a 
species of amateur Zoo. An eagle, which had been a 
college companion until it suffered rustication, was 
among the collection, and lived on a pole in the garden, 
whence it escaped on the day of the Chartist riot in 
1848, and soared aloft over the Abbey, typifying the 
future triumph of the sovereign democracy or aris- 
tocracy, which you will. A monkey was another 
inmate of this unconventional home, feeding on cock- 
roaches, scouring the candlesticks with black-lead and 
the kitchen table with cochineal, filling the inside of 
the shoes with blacking, and otherwise assisting in the 
domestic arrangements. ‘‘ Hedgehogs, tortoises, dogs, 
cats—especially a tailless Manx cat with one blue and 
one green eye—rats, bats, hawks, owls, and an aviary 
of various birds, chameleons and other lizards, bowls of 
gold-fish and water-newts, completed the collection.” 

The after career of the great naturalist is well de- 
scribed in the later chapters of the volume—his service 
with the Life Guards, his keen and practical interest in 
fish culture, his literary work, and his arduous labours 
as inspector of fisheries. One of his chief characteristics 
was the simple piety which distinguished him from 
many other workers in the scientific field. Read him 
when he has “ come to forty years.” 





“ December 16, 1866. To-morrow is my birthday, and I shall 
be forty years old. I have much to be thankful for to the 
Almighty. I have good health and a mind gradually improving 
and consolidating. I have been through much; but, thanks 
be to God, I have preserved a straight course to the best of my 
abilities, and though I see others taking short cuts, I think 
honest dealing and true is the safest ballast to keep the sbip 
in trim through the sea of difficulties and dangers. If I have 
health and strength, I shall persevere in this course. 

“The ship is still in g order, ballast not shifted, and the 
blocks run well; for all this I am most grateful to God, without 
whose assistance I could do nothing. From Him, of course, all 
I know proceeds; I trust He will continue to pour down His 
mercies, and I will do my best to fight His cause for Him, and to 
do my duty to my fellow-creatures.” 


Buckland died at the early age of fifty-four. “ God 
is so good,” he said on his deathbed, “so very good to 
the little fishes, I do not believe He would let their 
inspector suffer shipwreck at last. I am going a long 
journey, where I think I shall see a great many curious 
animals. This journey I must go alone.” 

The exact nature of the man’s work in natural history 
can be gathered by our readers from the pages of this 
book. It is no dry-as-dust chronicle, for the biog- 
rapher has a happy method of making his subject tell 
his life-story in his own words as far as possible. The 
Life of Frank Buckland is emphatically a book tor 
the teacher’s working library, while the general reader 
cannot avoid being inspired by this record of a man 
who said on one occasion, “ The word can’t is not in 
my dictionary.” 
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A Kipling Miscellany.’ 


rT HERE are eight short stories in Mr. Kipling’s new 
volume and as many poems, together with some 

prophetic advertisements of the imminent Age of 
Aviation. Here is one of the last-named announce- 
ments :— 

FAMILY DIRIGIBLE! A COM 

petent, steady man wanted for 

slow speed, low level Tangye 

dirigible. No night work, no sea 

trips. Must be member of the 

Church of England, and make 

himself useful in the garden. 

M. R. 


The Rectory, Gray's Barion, Wiits. 


It is comforting to be assured that the old terrestrial 
order is not to be changed entirely with the advent of 
the flying man, and 
that gardening—that 
“sweetest of all hu- 
man pleasures” — is 
not to be denied to us 
when it will be pos- 
sible to “take the 
wings of the morning, 
and remain in the ut- 
‘termost parts of the 
sea.” 

Mr. Kipling’s enter- 
taining advertise- 
ments are appended 
to a flying story which 
reveals some of the 
romance lying latent 
in the new method of 

rogression (would 
Mr. Cody call it de- 
gression ?). His tale 
ofja journey above the clouds—“ our nose notched 
home on our chosen star”—is excellent in form and 
substance, as well as packed with the wonderful tech- 
nicalities which we expect when our author touches 
on engineering. It gives the reader just a glimpse 
of the extensive field lying open to the writer of flying 
fiction. 

But to begin at the beginning. The first story in 
the volume is redolent of the English homeland, and 
is an excellent foil to the tale of cloudland adventure 
already mentioned. The young American couple who 
are drawn into the magic social circle, which is coeval 
with the fairy rings of Robin Goodfellow, begin without 
any prejudices :— 





RupyaxpD KIPLING. 


* You ought to take an interest in the home of our ancestors— 
asId 

‘I've tried for a week, Mrs. Shonts,’ said"Sophie, ‘ but I never 
get any further than tipping German waiters.’ ”’ 


_ How Sophie and her husband find the heart of things 
- away from the towns we must leave our readers to 
discover 
“I am the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays ; 
I will bring back my children 
After certain days.” 


* Aet vd Reactions, By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 





As a dog story, ““Garm: A Hostage” would be bad 
to beat, and it will appeal at once to every fortunate 
owner of a four-footed friend. ‘“*The Mother Hive ” 
is a Nature story filled with evidence of that keen 
observation which takes in all the particular detail 
without missing or obscuring the general law—or, let us 
say, which builds up the general from the particular, 
and finds the cosmos in a globe of dew. 

Our author returns to the East, whence, like other 
wise men, he originally came, in the tale entitled “ A 
Deal in Cotton.” He has numerous imitators in this 
class of story, but no one else moves in the real at- 
mosphere. 

** Who gives him the Bath ? 
‘I,’ said the Wet, 
‘Rank Jungle-sweat, 
I'll give him the Bath !’ 


‘** Who'll sing the psalms ? 
‘We,’ said the Palms, 
‘ Ere the hot wind becalms, 
We'll sing the psalms.’ ”’ 


In “‘ The Puzzler” we have a riotous tale of certain 
“‘ grave and reverend signiors”” and their doings when 
they unbend. It is well observed, and prompts the 
comforting thought that we are, as compared with other 
nations, a truly wonderful people, in spite of calumni- 
ators within and without—a thought that will help to 
make a comfortable Christmas, and soothe the impact 
of the tax-gatherer’s bill which will greet us at the 
New Year. 

The volume concludes with a ghost story, which 
may be seasonable, but can only pass muster when the 
reader is in an uncritical mood—say, after a good 
Christmas dinner. We have read better supernatural 
stories in miscellanies which made no pretence to literary 
quality. 

On the whole, however, the book promises to be the 
leading literary event of the season; but that this 
should be the best of the autumn’s output shows clearly 
in what a slough of mediocrity we are at present 
floundering. 


Robinson Crusoe. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


This is the same Robinson Crusoe as before, but he 
comes out in almost super-civilised dress—large size, 
beautiful type, handsome binding, gilt top, superfine 
paper, and no less than twenty-four excellent coloured 
plates, reproduced from designs by Noel Pocock, and 
mounted on rough-toned paper in high-class style 
The power of publishing can no further go, and we warn 
all * ney Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton’s rivals 
‘from this particular book. 


Britain Overseas. By J. Edward Parrott, M.A;:, LL.D. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Those who wish to please a manly boy this Christmas 
will make haste to buy him Dr. Parrott’s entrancing 
Empire story, which pulses with life from start to finish. 
Moreover, it is literally packed with pictures of the 
right kind, and forms an Soplve album which is almost 
a Appropriately enough it is dedicated to Edward 
of Wales. 
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THE “LADY” OF THE 


BY MARY 8. JACOB. 


SLUMS. 


+ AVING a profound admiration for the Society 

lady, the little inhabitants of the yards and 
courts have discovered a way of gratifying their tastes 
by playing games in which they proudly imagine them- 
selves to be “ grown-up” and in the happy possession 
ofafortune. Everything for the time being 1s absolutely 
real,” as they are totally devoid of shyness and un- 
hampered by the fear of looking ridiculous. The ex- 
uberant life and daring, the wild and extravagant 
caprices of these children, as shown in such imitative 
games, are most characteristic. 

An astonishing forbearance is, moreover, displayed in 
the choice of a locality for their sport. It is true that 
I have seen youngsters playing on the pavement in 
quite a respectable neighbourhood when afternoon school 
had “ given over.” They had evidently agreed that it 
was a suitable spot, and one providing doorsteps of a 
particularly inviting character. But although within a 


‘ 


stone’s-throw lay a street in which the “ carridge- 
ladies” lived, the young people evinced no desire to 





Tuer ** Merry Wipow.” 


play their games there, whether from a wholesome fear 
of “ coppers,” or else from a sense of propriety, is not 
for me to judge. 

To see them in their native element, however, one 
must explore the murky yards and alleys which to most 
people are associated solely with distressing poverty, 
grimy walls, and sordid houses. They do not know 
them also as the home of a unique race unlike any to 
be seen elsewhere in the country, possessing features of 
most absorbing interest, and providing most remark- 
able scenes of entertainment—and, alas! the reverse— 
to the student of human nature. The child in the 
green garden, where the tall trees grow on the lawn and 
the clear stream flows past, gets no keener joys from 
any of these, dearer than that of the little dirty slum 
child in its games amid the litter of cabbage-stalks and 
dirty, crumpled paper which makes the environment of 
the ugly, narrow street. It has been remarked that 
slum children cannot play, and that it is necessary to 
teach them how to play. This assertion is true to a 
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certain extent. The street is their playground, and 
they have practically no real games. But given a 
leader of originality and daring, who is the instinct of 
life and gaiety and the incarnation of mischief, I know 
no other children who are so adventurous or whose 
enjoyment is so absorbing. 

To many people, possibly, the sight of children with 
trailing, dusty garments and dilapidated hats at the 
back of frenzied hair would not suggest anything un- 
usual. It is a very common event in the back streets, 
and the wonderful pose of the little “ artiste” is often 
most striking. The “Merry Widow” hat is at present 
indispensable, and consists of some battered relic of 
headgear poised in correct style; while the “ dress 
skirt ” is composed generally of an equally unpresentable 
garment, usually doing duty as a jacket. On a stretch 
of pavement—or, more often still, in the middle of a 
particularly dirty road—these small actresses may be 
seen with all the assurance imaginable. 

One of the very newest and most fashionable games 
in low life is called ‘“‘ The Motor Car.” It is played in 
the courts and yards with a zest and gusto unparalleled 
in the history of motorists. On observing the “ rig- 
out,” one is struck by the shrewdness of observation 
and native cuteness which are displayed 
so vividly by these slum children. Their 
antics and gestures, their mimicry (the 
result of the fantastic ideas of their ima- 
gination), are fascinating in the extreme. 
To play this game successfully it is neces- 
sary to secure, by fair means or foul, an 
old box of moderate dimensions. I have 
seen a broken and battered ruin, once 
known as a box, with chalk wheels drawn 
upon the sides and a piece of wood 
lying rakishly across the front end. This 
marked the fact that the game had been 
in progress. To play it correctly, two 
“*laidies,” embellished with paper motor- 
veils, sit in the rear of the box, whilst an 
expert “chawfur” steps with an im- 
portant air into the front of the “car,” 
using the queer-shaped piece of wood as 
driving gear. He is credited with skill 
in driving at an alarming speed, and his 
face bears a fierce and reckless expression 
well calculated to inspire awe and ad- 
miration from the onlooker. There is a 
great discharge of motor noises, both from the ladies 
and the driver, which seem to give excessive pleasure 
to their admiring companions, who gaze at this aston- 
ishing performance with rapturous and vociferous pleas- 
ure whilst waiting impatiently for their turn to be “ on.” 

It must have occurred to the youthful mind that 
bicycle riding was a fashionable amusement in correct 
Society, for they have invented a fascinating way of 
enjoying this pastime. The correct and somewhat 
unique method of “ biking” amongst these juveniles is 
accomplished by sitting astride upon an old |op, 
apparently the relic of some antique barrel, thus dis- 
playing two little strips of legs and a pair of boots 
remarkable for their plentiful means of ventilation. If 
the rider be one of intelligence, and possessing a vivid 
imagination, the joy of this pastime is very great. But 
it is largely a matter of personal taste and sel:ction. 
The hoop is propelled slowly by means of the out- 
stretched legs, combined with the assistance of a ‘riend 
with sporting instincts. It is a simple invention, but 4 








of 
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satisfying one, and certainly less complicated than that 
of motoring. 

Games of the slums giving opportunity for pure 
dramatic and imitative talents are those associated 
with the daily life of the Society lady. Prominent 
amongst these rank visits to imaginary “ stores,” where 
long accounts are run up “on tick” and provisions 
ordered on @ large and generous scale. Visits to “ toffee ” 
shops, fruit stalls, and drapers’ shops are also enacted. 
Mixed groups of little children, boys and girls, some 
rather more dirty and ragged than others, but all eject- 
ing shrill screams of delight, may be seen deep in the 
mysteries of these shopping transactions. In each case 
the “laidy” gives her orders with lavish profusion, 
and in very rare cases attempts to pay ready money. 
It was not long ago that I came upon a “ dressmaking ” 
establishment in the corner of an ugly, grimy street. 
Imaginary costumes were being tried on by the voluble 


Tue Impromptu Bicycie. 


“first hand,” and the customefs were giving orders for 
the newest of the prevailing fashions as seen displayed 
in shop-windows by these astute youngsters. Of course 
the intense fascination of the game consisted in suit- 
able haggling over the sale price of orders connected 
with the most recherché raiment hailing from Paris, 
There are few who have not been struck with the 
slum child as a dancer. The attractions of a piano- 
organ are unrivalled in their murky surroundings. To 
the newest and most favourite airs of the music halls 
the child, with artistic grace, imitates the pose of the 
latest “star” artistes at the “Hempire” or the 
“Grand.” These neglected atoms of humanity become 
the embodiment of life and movement; they dance in 
complete abandonment apparently, to a sensation of 
pure joie de vivre. It is not merely the joyous dance 
of chilihood ; the steps are in many cases surprisingly 


mcm e, with some of the grace and finish of the pro- 
38101 


The “laidy” at the music hall, whose gaudy portrait 
hangs outside the gin-shops, is their inspiration. These 
mysterious little creatures, whom we encompass with 
a discipline of which they have such an instinctive 
terror, and who set the whole social and charitable 
machinery in despair, baffling the best efforts of philan- 
thropists, remind the spectator of mischievous elfin 
spirits of the pavement, provoking yet fascinating, 
whom it appears a well-nigh hopeless problem to fit 
into our modern system of civilisation. 


rod Pete 


A SCHOOL PLAY. 


MRS. LEO HUNTER’S PARTY. 
(From ** The Pickwick Papers.’’) 
CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Pickwick, founder of the Pickwick Club. 

Mr. Snoperass, the poet of the Pickwick Club. 

Mr. TupmMan, who would be a bandit. 

Mr. WINKLE, who enjoys Mr.-Pott’s company. 

Sam WELLER, Mr. Pickwick’s servant. 

Count Smorurork, a celebrated foreigner. 

Mr. Port, editor of the Gazette. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter, the author of “The Expiring 
Frog.” 

Mr. Leo Hunter, Mrs. Leo Hunter’s husband. 

Mrs. Port, a charming stout lady. 

Many other guests, dressed in character. 

A musical party, engaged to entertain Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s guests. 

Act I. 

[A room in Mr. Pott’s house; Mr. Pickwick sitting in an easy 
chair, reading the daily paper. Mr. Pickwick wears a ver 
bright waistcoat and sn tight knickers, with a very hand- 
some kerchief tied under his very fat, rosy, important-looking 
face. He is dressed to go out, but wishes to be ready with 
the latest news before doing so. His personal servant, Sam 
Weller, enters, bearing a salver on which is a card. | 


Sam. Person’s a-waitin’. 

Mr. Pickwick. Does the person want me, Sam ? 

Sam. He wants you partickler; and no one else’! 
do, as the devil’s private secretary said ven he fetched 
away Doctor Faustus. 

Mr. Pickwick. He. Is it a gentleman ? 

Sam. A very good imitation 0’ one, if it ain’t. 

Mr. Pickwick. But this is a lady’s card. 

Sam. Given me by a gen’l’m’n hows’ever, and he’s 
a waitin’ in the drawing-room—said he’d rather wait 
all day than not see you. 

Mr. Pickwick. Ask him to come here, Sam. 

[Sam brings up the gentleman, who bows profoundly 

when he enters. 

Gentleman. Mr. Pickwick, I presume. 

Mr. Pickwick. The same. 

Gentleman. Allow me, sir, the honour of grasping 
your hand. Permit me, sir, to shake it. 

Mr. Pickwick. Certainly. [They shake hands heartily. 

Gentleman. We have heard of your fame, sir. The 
noise of your antiquarian discussion has reached the 
ears of Mrs. Leo Hunter—my wife. Sir, J am Mr. 
Leo Hunter. [He draws himself up and looks proud of 
himself.| My wife, sir, Mrs. Leo Hunter, is proud to 
number among her acquaintance all those who have 
rendered themselves celebrated by their works and 
talents. Permit me, sir, to place in a conspicuous 
part of the list the name of Mr. Pickwick, and his brother 
members of the club that derives its name from him. 
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Mr. Pickwick. I shall be extremely happy to make the 
acquaintance of such a lady, sir. 

Gentleman. You shall make it, sir. To-morrow morn- 
ing, sir, we give a public breakfast—a fe champétre— 
to a great number of those who have rendered them- 
selves celebrated for their work and talents. Permit 
Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir, to have the gratification of seeing 
you at the Den. 

Mr. Pickwick. With great pleasure. 

Gentleman. Mrs. Leo Hunter has many of these 
breakfasts, sir: feasts of reason, sir, and flow of soul— 
as somebody who wrote a sonnet to Mrs. Leo Hunter 
on her breakfasts feelingly and originally observed. 

Mr. Pickwick. Was he celebrated for his works and 
talents ? 

Gentleman. He was, sir; all Mrs. Leo Hunter’s ac- 
quaintances are. It is her ambition, sir, to have no 
other acquaintance. 

Mr. Pwkwick. It is a very noble ambition. 

Gentleman. When 1 inform Mrs. Leo Hunter that that 
remark fell from your lips, sir, she will indeed be proud. 
You have a gentleman in your train who has pro- 
duced some beautiful little poems, I think, sir. 

Mr. Pickwick. My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a great 
taste for poetry. 

Gentleman. So has Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir. She dotes 
on poetry, sir. She adores it; I may say that her 
whole soul and mind are wound up and entwined with 
it. She has produced some delightful pieces herself, 
sir. You may have met with her “ Ode to an Expiring 
Frog,” sir. 

Mr. Pickwick. I don’t think I have. 

Gentleman. You astonish me, sir. It created an 
immense sensation. It was signed with an “L” and 
eight stars, and appeared originally in a lady’s magazine. 
It commenced :- 

“Can I view thee, panting, lying 
On thy stomach, without sighing ; 
Can I unmoved see thee dying 
On a log, 
Expiring frog?” 

[He recites the above very dramatically and with great 

fervour.] 

Mr. Pickwick. Beautiful ! 

Gentleman. Fine—so simple. The next verse is still 
more touching. Shall I repeat it ? 

Mr. Pickwick. If you please. 

Gentleman. It runs thus [recites with even more dra- 
matic force] : 

“Say, have fiends in shape of boys, 
With wild halloo and brutal noise, 
Hunted thee from marshy joys, 

With a dog, 
Expiring frog?” 

Mr. Pickwick. Finely expressed. 

Gentleman. All point, sir; but you shall hear Mrs. 
Leo Hunter repeat it. She can do justice to it, sir. 
She will repeat it in character, sir, to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Pickwick. In character |! 

Gentleman. As Minerva, but I forgot—it’s a fancy- 
dress breakfast. 

Mr. Pickwick. Dear me! [glancing at himself up and 
down}. 1 can’t possibly. 

Gentleman, Can't, sir; can’t! Solomon Lucas the Jew, 
in the High Street, has thousands of dresses. Con- 
sider, sir, how many appropriate characters are open 
for your selection- Plate Zeno, Epicurus, Pythagoras 
—all founders of clubs. 


Mr. Pickwick. I know that; but as I cannot put 
myself in competition with those great men, I cannot 
presume to wear their dresses. 

Gentleman [looking as if he had solved the difficulty). 
On reflection, sir, I don’t know whether it would not 
afiord Mrs. Leo Hunter greater pleasure if her guests 
saw a gentleman of your celebrity in his own costume, 
rather than in an assumed one. I may venture to 
promise an exception in your case, sir. Yes, I am 
quite certain that, on behalf of Mrs. Leo Hunter, I 
may venture to do so. 

Mr. Pickwick. In that case I shall have great pleasure 
in coming. 

Gentleman. But I waste your time, sir [rising from his 
chair}. I know its value, sir. I will not detain you. 
I may tell Mrs. Leo Hunter, sir, that she may con- 
fidently expect you and your distinguished friends ? 
Good-morning, sir; I am proud to have beheld so emi- 
nent a personage [He bows, and walks backwards 
towards the door.| Not a step, sir; not a word. [He 
bows himself out.) 

{Mr. Pickwick watches his departure through the window, 

and then takes up his hat, arranges it carefully on 
his head before the looking-glass, and goes out. | 


Act IL 
[A room in the Peacock. Seated therein are Mr. Winkle, Mr. 
Tupman, and Mr. Snodgrass. Mr. Pickwick hurriedly en- 
ters, and before he has time to speak he is addressed by 
Mr. Winkle. } oe 

Mr. Winkle. Mrs. Pott’s going. 

Mr. Pickwick. 1s she ? 

Mr. Winkle. As Apollo. 
tunic. 

Mr. Pickwick. He is right ; he is quite right. 

Mr. Winkle. Yes; so she’s going to wear a white 
satin gown with gold spangles. 

Mr. Snodgrass. They'll hardly know what she’s meant 
for; will they ? 

Mr. Winkle. Of course they will. 
lyre; won’t they ? 

Mr. Snodgrass. True ; I forgot that. 

Mr. Tupman. I shall go as a bandit. 

Mr. Pickwick. What ! [turning sharply round). 

Mr. Tupman. As a bandit [very mildly). 

Mr. Pickwick. You don’t mean to say [looking very 
solemnly}|—you don’t mean to say, Mr. Tupman, that 
it is your intention to put yourself into a green velvet 
jacket with a two-inch tail ? 

Mr. Tupman. Such is my intention. And why not, sir? 

Mr. Pickwick. Because, sit [getting very excited], you're 
too old, sir. 

Mr. Tupman. Too—old ! 

Mr. Pickwick. And if any further ground of objection 
be wanting, you are too fat, sir. 

Mr. Tupman [shaking with emotion]. Sir, this is an 
insult. 

Mr. Pickwiek. Sir, it is not half the insult to you 
that your appearance in my presence in a green velvet 
jacket with a two-inch tail would be to me. 

Mr. Tupman [drawing close to Mr. P.}. 
a fellow ! 

Mr. Pickwick (disdainfully]. Sir, you’re another. 

[They both glare at each other. Meanwhile, Mr. Snod- 

grass and Mr. Winkle look horrified at beholding 
such a scene. 

Mr. Tupman [speaking in @ low, injured voice). Sit,. 
you have called me “ old.” 


Only Pott objects to the 


They'll see her 


Sir, you're 
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Mr. Pickwick (very dignified still]. 1 have. 

Mr. Tupman. And fat. 

Mr. Pickwick. I reiterate the charge. 

Mr. Tupman. And a fellow. 

Mr. Pickwick. So you are! [Dead silence.] 

Mr. Tupman. My attachment to your person, sir, is 

great [tucks up his wristbands], very great; but upon 

th 1t person I must take summary vengeance. 

|Mr. Pickwick throws himself into a fighting attitude, 
but he looks as if he were going to have a fit. 

Mr. Pickwick. Come on, sir. 

Mr. Snodgrass. What! [He rushes between the two, 
and takes a hand of each.| What! Mr. Pickwick, with 
the eyes of the world upon you! Mr. Tupman! who, 
in common with us all, derives a lustre from his undying 
name! For shame, gentlemen, for shame. 

[Mr. Pickwick’s face resumes its benign expression ; 
he drops Mr. Snodgrass’s hand, and with his most 
endearing manner he looks into Mr. Tupman’s face. 

Mr. Pickwick. 1 have been hasty, very hasty, Tup- 
man; your hand. 

Mr. Tupman [genially). I have been hasty, too. 

Mr. Pickwick. No, no. The fault was mine. You 
will wear the green velvet jacket. 

Mr. Tupman. No, no. 

Mr. Pickwick. To oblige me, you will. 
ible manner. } 

Mr. Tupman. Well, well, I will. 

Mr. Pickwick. Shall we seat ourselves, gentlemen, 
while we talk over the morrow’s festivities? [They seat 
themselves. ] 


[An trresist- 


[Curtain.] 


Act ITI. 


{A reception room in the house of Mr. Leo Hunter; the hostess, 
in the character of Minerva, receiving the company, and 
looking proud and dignified at having such distinguished 
visitors ; a band of music in pasteboard caps at one end of 
the room; the guests standing in groups conversing. Mr. 
Pickwick enters with the Brigand and Troubadour on either 
arm. A servant announces him. | 


Mrs. Leo Hunter [on hearing the name]. What—where ! 
Mr. Pickwick. Here ! 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. Is it possible that I have really 
the gratification of beholding Mr. Pickwick himself ¢ 
Mr. Pickwick. No other, ma’am [bowing very low). 
Permit me to introduce my friends—Mr. Tupman, Mr. 
Winkle, Mr. Snodgrass—to the author of “ The Expiring 
Frog.””] 
[Mr. Twpman’s distortions at attempting to bow in his 
tight garments cause the quests much merriment. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. Mr. Pickwick, I must make you 
promise not to stir from my side the whole day. There 
are hundreds of people here that I must positively 
introduce you to. 
Mr. Pickwick. You are very kind, madam. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. In the first place, here are my little 
girls; I had almost forgotten them. 
[She points to a couple of full-grown young ladies 
dressed very girlishly. 
Mr. Pickwick. They are very beautiful. 
[/Te says this to Mrs. Leo Hunter ajter the young ladies 
had been presented. 
Mr. Pott. They are very like their mamma. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. Oh, you naughty man. 
Mr. Pott on the shoulder.) 
Mr. Pott. Why, now, my dear Mrs. Hunter, you 
know that when your picture was in the Exhibition of 


[She taps 


the Royal Academy last year, everybody inquired 
whether it was intended for you or for your youngest 
daughter; for you were so much alike, there was no 
telling the difference between you. 

Mrs. Zeo Hunter. Well, and if they did, why need 
you repeat it before strangers ¢ [She turns quickly 
towards a gentleman who was just passing her.) Count, 
Count ! 

Count [a Seiten, dressed as such, and speaking in a 
foreign way}. Ah! you want me ? 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. I want to introduce two very clever 
people to each other. Mr. Pickwick, I have great 
pleasure in introducing you to Count Smorltork. [She 
whispers to Mr. Pickwick: The famous foreigner gather- 
ing materials for his great work on England.| Count 
Smorltork, Mr. Pickwick. 

[They both bow deferentially. | 

Count [drawing forth a set of tablets}. What you say, 
Mrs. Hunt ? [smiling and bowing]. Pig Vig or Big Vig. 
[He prepares to write.] 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. No, no, Count—Pick-wick. 

Count. Ah, ah, Isee. Peek—Christian name; Weeks 
—surname. Good, very good. Peek Weeks. How do 
you do, Weeks [turning again to Mr. Pickwick). 

Mr. Pickwick. Quite well, I thank you. Have you 
been long in England ? 

Count. Long! Ver long time—fortnight—more. 

Mr. Pickwick. Do you stay here long ? 

Count. One week. 

Mr. Pickwick. You will have enough to do to gather 
all the materials you want in that time. 

Count. Eh? they are gathered. 

Mr. Pickwick [incredulously]. Indeed. 

Count. They are here [tapping his forehead]. Large 
book at home—full of notes—music, pictures, science, 
poetry, poltic—all tings. 

Mr. Pickwick. The word politics, sir, comprises in 
itself a study of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

Count [drawing out his tablets again]. Ver good—fine 
words to begin a chapter. Chapter forty-seven. Poltics. 
The word poltic surprises by himself—will you say dat 
once again. 

[Mr. Pickwick dictates the remark to him while he 

writes. | 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. Count, Count ! 

Count. Yees, Mrs. Hunt. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter. This is Mr. Snodgrass, a friend of 
Mr. Pickwick, and a poet. [Mr. Snodgrass looks 
beaming. ] 

Count [after bowing takes out his tablets again). Head, 
potry; chapter, literary friends; name, Snowgrass, 
great poet—friend of Peek Weeks—by Mrs. Hunt, 
which wrote other sweet poems—what is that name ¢ 
—Frog—Perspiring Frog—ver good—ver good indeed. 

[All this he writes down, ejaculating each sentence loudly 

at the same time. 

Mrs. Leo Hunter [in an aside). Wonderful man, Count 
Smorltork. 

Mr. Pott. Sound philosopher [admiring the Count while 
he writes.| 

Mr. Snodgrass. Clear-headed, strong-minded person. 
[Also watches the Count admiringly.]} 

All the quests. Very. 


{[Mrs. Leo Hunter has engaged a musical party to entertain her 
guests. When they enter, the guests seat themselves and 
prepare to listen. They show their enjoyment by frequent 
applause and clapping. The entertainment can take any 
form the resources of the schoo] permit. ] 
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Music for School Entertainments. 
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Old English. “SUMMER IS ICUMEN IN.” Music ty F. H. Squires, F.R.C.0. 


PART SONG FOR EQUAL VOICES. 
Cheerfully, but with expression. 
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aky, The fly-ing cloud, the frost-y light: The year is dy -ing in the night; Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


1. Ring out, wild bella, to the wild 
out the false, ring in the true 


in the new, Ring, hap-py bells, a - cross thesnow: The yearis go-ing, let him go; Ring 


2. Ring out the old, ring. . 
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5. Ring out the want, the care, the sin, The faith-lesscold-ness of the times ; Ring out, ringout my mourn-ful rhymes, But ring the ful ler min-strel in. 








, VERSE 6, to accompaniment of Verses | and 4. 
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6. Ring out false pridein place and blood, The civ -ic slan-der and the spite; Ring in the love of truthand right, Ringin the com-mon love of good 
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CHORUS. Verse 8—accompaniment as in Verse 1. 
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8. Ring in the val-fant man and free, The lar-ger heart, the kind-lier hand ; Ring out the dark-ness of the land, Ring in theChristthat is to be. 


(Verses 2, 3, 4, 6, and 8 can be sung in 4-part harmony from the pianoforte accompaniment if desired. ) 





FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


i—- RUSKIN had no toys. John Ruskin had no 
J playmates. John Ruskin had always to be 

strictly proper. Think of it, you teachers of hand- 

craft! Think of it, you reformers 
The of educational methods! Think of it, 
Making of you fathers and mothers of the twen- 
a Genius. tieth century! No rude, boisterous, 
happy, healthy, wayward childhood for 

him; no baby picture books, no sand pile, no tools, 

no kindergarten games. “ Instead of a book buy me 

a whip.” Thrashed for the most trifling offences, 

brought up in a dismal, unhealthy, barbaric atmosphere, 

surrounded by rankest austerity, treated as a little 
“grown up” almost from birth, fenced into a little 
world of his own—such was the early life of the man 
who preached: “ All education begins in work. What 
we think, or what we know, or what we believe, is, 
in the end, of little consequence. The only thing of 
consequence is what we do... . For the continual 
education of the whole people and for their future 
happiness, they mast have such consistent employment 
as shall develop all power of the fingers, and the limbs, 
and the brain; and that development is only to be 
obtained by hand labour” (Crown of Wild Olive). 

And John Raskin in childhood had a whip and one 
box of bricks! And he had to beg his parents to buy 
him that whip “ instead of a book.” Did baby Ruskin 
ever shake a rattle? Did Ruskin as a boy ever feel 
the intense joy of smashing things with a hammer ? 
Great as Ruskin’s genius was, it is conceivable that, 
given better health and normal opportunities during 
childhood, his genius would have been greater still.— 
Manual Training. s s s 


|= American humour is just the gaiety of young 
people who are having a good time. I have 
heard more good stories in the last six weeks than in 
any previous twelve months. Some of 

An them travel over the continent. Of 
American course, the press feeds on them to sur- 
Story. feit; but a story, to be enjoyed, needs 

to be told with care. I ai one that 


the narrator said was his personal property, and, when 
I repeated it in an after-dinner speech, I found that it 


was not a “chestnut,” so I feel sure it has not crossed 
the water yet. I tell it here because it seems to me 
to illustrate not only the specific quality of American 
humour, but the attitude of the American people to- 
wards many things—towards money in particular. It 
was told me by Judge Mason of a friend of his, whose 
daughter had recently returned after a year in Europe. 
The two friends had not met for quite a while, and the 
Judge thought, on recognising his old friend, that he 
looked careworn. “No, Judge,” replied his friend ; 
“Tm not exactly worried, but ” (with a comic look on 
his face), ‘‘ I’ve been troubled some about money. You 
know my girl? Well, I gave her a year in Europe, 
and sorry I was to lose her. I was a bit anxious at the 
thought of her being out there all alone, and we agreed 
on a telegraphic code, so that in a few words she could 
send me news or I send a message to her. Among other 
‘things, I wanted her to be able to transmit a message 
about money, so that if she ran short I could send 
her a further supply. ‘ All right, father,’ she said, ‘ if 
I want 500 dollars I will use the words ‘ laugh again.’ ” 
[A pause.] “ Now, will you believe me, Judge, I’ve 
never laughed so much in my life before! And,” says 
he, “IT never want to laugh again ! ”—Professor Findlay 
in “* The Journal of Education.” 


ad Bad ad 


ALL work, however simple, however lowly, that is 
4 well done, is a noble achievement. There is no 
such thing as an aristocracy of labour; there is only 
good work and bad work. The skilled 

A False agricultural labourer is just as much 
Standard of superior to the inferior clerk as the 
Gentility. skilled clerk is superior to the unsucvess- 
ful agricultural labourer. It is only a false 

and supremely ignorant state of society that confers social 
recedence to the one and withholds it from the other. 
he futility of modern educational methods is that, 
instead of seeking to bring out all those innate |iar- 
acteristics in each individual most likely to lead to 
success, they only endeavour to mould that individual 
after a fixed and wholly artificial standard. The result 
is that, in spite of our much-vaunted advancement in 
educational matters, we have probably as a nation 
never been so really ignorant as at the present ‘ime. 
Instead of each person being a skilled individual. by 
following his own particular bent, we have set up ‘or 
ourselves a sort of inferior “ clerk standard,” whic! lias 
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ittle or no character, and is skilled only in unskilful- 
ness.—The Tatler. ee oa 


NORFOLK squire was lamenting the increase of 
poaching to his keeper, who told him that a 

nan named Richards was the most notorious poacher 
in the neighbourhood. Soon after the 

A Story for squire happened to meet Richards, who 
our Rural asserted that he could get game when- 

Readers. ever he wanted it, keepers or no keepers. 

Said the squire, “ Well, if you bring me 
a hate to-morrow from my own estate I'll give you a 
guinea for it.” “What! and you a J.P.?” “Qh, 
that'll be all right.” “‘ Well, then, done, sir.” 

Next day the poacher arrived, and was shown into 
the study. “ Well, have you got him?” Richards 
opened the sack, out of which jumped a fine hare, 
that rushed round the room, seeking to escape. “‘ Why 
haven’t you killed it?” “ Because, sir,” said the 
poacher, with a grin, “ I haven’t a licence.” —The Tatler. 

&* * a» 

Gk E. H. SHACKLETON’S book has just been 
.) issued by Mr. Heinemann. The following ex- 
tract tells how, on January 9, the last dash was made :— 
“Our last day outwards. We have 
Farthest shot our bolt, and the tale is latitude 
South. 88° 23” south, longitude 162 east. The 
wind eased down at 1 a.m., and at 2 a.m. 
we were up and had breakfast. At 4 a.m. started south, 
with the Queen’s Union’ Jack, a brass cylinder con- 
taining stamps and documents to place at the farthest 
south point, camera, glasses, and compass. At 9 a.m. 
we were in 88° 23” south, half running and half walking 
over a surface much hardened by the recent blizzard. 
It was strange for us to go along without the night- 
mare of a sledge dragging behind us. We hoisted Her 
Majesty’s flag and the other Union Jack afterwards, 
and took possession of the plateau in the name of His 
Majesty. While the Union Jack blew out stiffly in the 
icy gale that cut us to the bone, we looked south with 
our powerful glasses, but could see nothing but the 
dead white snow plain. There was no break in the 
plateau as it extended towards the Pole, and we feel 
sure that the goal we have failed to reach lies on this 
plain. We stayed only a few moments, and then, 
taking the Queen’s flag, and eating our scanty meal 
as we went, we hurried back and reached our camp 
about 3 p.m. We were so dead tired that we only 
did two hours’ march in the afternoon, and camped 
at 5.30 p.m. “The temperature was minus 19°F. For- 
tunately for as, our tracks were not obliterated by 
the blizzard ; indeed, they stood up, making a trail 
easily followed. Homeward bound at last. Whatever 

regrets may be, we have done our best.” 


& 5 a »* 


[* a Daily Telegraph review of the aforementioned 
hook, we have the following description of the 
Nimrod’s Merry Christmas :— 
“All Christmas Day the little party 
Christmas still worked on uphill. At 6 p.m. they 
at the camped, and then they had the one great 
Artarctic. and satisfactory meal of all this austere 
journey. ‘First came hoosh, consisting 
of pony ration boiled up with pemmican, and some 
of our emergency Oxo and biscuit. Then in the cocoa 
water I boiled our little plum-pudding, which a friend 
of Wild’s had given him. . This, with a drop of medical 





brandy, was a luxury which Lucallus himself might 
have envied; then came cocoa, and lastly cigars and 
a spoon of créme de menthe, seat us by a friend in Scot- 
land. We are full to-night, and this is the last time 
we will be for many a long day.’ There is not much 
poetry to be found in the record of gastronomy, but 
the picture of this stout-hearted little band, farther 
away from all human company than any one has ever 
been in the world’s history, eating their Christmas dinner 
of pony ration and plum-pudding (and thanking God 
for it), comes nearer to that mingling of pathos and 
heroism which moves man’s heart so deeply in other 
and more commonly commemorated feats. For they 
faced the facts, and while the meat was yet in their 
mouths they decided yet further to reduce the starva- 
tion ratioas on which they had previously lived and 


worked.” s x s 


“HEY are few who could live like Thoreau by 
Walden Pond, contented to explore their own 
minds. We march indeed to the music of another 
drummer, and here in New York the 

The Call drum beats faster than anywhere we 

of the know. It stirs the blood, and once you 
Town. have heard it, once you have stepped to 
it, wherever you may go you will hear 

the long roll of it, distant but distinct. 

Every great city has this mysterious drawing power 
in some degree, and it is as difficult to analyse as the 
fascination of smoking. In Europe we can often trace 
it to buildings which have a thousand stories to tell 
us, or to quaint streets that our imagination can readily 
people with the men of another age. Here there are 
no such elements in the equation. Yet New York 
gets in the blood. The senseless hurry of it—our 
critics always point out our lack of repose—the rush for 
wealth, the barbaric opulence, the obtrusive poverty— 
how often we hear them excoriated! And smiling we 
admit it all. We march to a quick drumbeat and 
perhaps to barren conquests. But there is something 
martial in our very noises, something of the fight in 
our stirring life.—Nelson LLoyd, in November “‘ Soribner.”” 


s ses Ss 
HE smokestacks on ocean vessels of recent years 
have been made to slope backward, more par- 
ticularly to give the steamer a rakish air, the masts 
also being given the same slope. As to 
A Matter of the effect on the draught, there is a slight 
Smokestacks. one, as the wind pressure on the front 
of the stack sloping up and over the 
top of the stack is more apt to draw the smoke out 
than to cut it off; but from all we are aware of, this 
seems to have been held of a secondary consideration. 
The shape of the smokestacks also is changing from 
round to oval, so as to present less surface at the front. 
If you compare the steamers with the sloping and 
straight smokestacks, in one case the former, while 


- motionless, still appears to have life, while the rigidity 


of the other gives it an appearance of stiffness even while 
under considerable spee .—From ‘“* Nature and Science,” 
in November “ St. Nicholas.” 


Sad & Rad 


1 child learns to read as he learnt to understand 

words heard—by association directly of symbols 
of ideas with the ideas for which they stand. This 
method aims at the production straight away of a 
visual word centre, and is, to that extent, physiologi- 
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cal and scientific. It is the only system which takes 
into] consideration the real end towards 
The which all systems should make. By this 
Triumph of system the child’s auditory vocabulary 
Common- is fully utilised, and each word in the 
I sense. auditory vocabulary may receive straight 
away its visual complemeat. This method 
teaches strong visuals to spell; and educated adults, 
when in spelling difficulties over a word, often scribble 
down the possible variations and rely upon the visual 
word centre to pick out the correct solution. The 
objections to the “look and say ” method are that it 
does not teach to spell those who rely upon ear rather 
than eye for memory, and, perhaps more serious, that 
it does not give the child the capacity of attacking 
by analysis unknown words in reading—that 1s, it 
makes no use of the fact that words are, in English, 
combinations of twenty-six symbols.—Chidd Life. 
s s as 
“HE existence of fairies,” said to me a young 
lady of ten summers, “‘ has never been dis- 
proved, and in my opinion they deserve the attention 


” 
of science 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


MODERN SCIENCE NOTES. 


BY J. G. MINTOSH, B.SC., SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
GATESHEAD. 


HE aviation meetings at Doncaster and Blackpoo 
bring the conquest of the air appreciably neare: 
home. Englishmen generally have had an opportunity 
of witnessing the most recent developments in the aero- 
plane and the marvellous progress made by the “ flying 
man” of the twentieth century. Since Dedalus the 
Athenian and Icarus attempted the solution of tly 
problem of flight, the conquest of the air has always 
tempted the imagination of man; and in view of the 
recent events, a short history and explanation of the 
principles invelved in the solution of this problem may 
perhaps interest those readers of The Practical Teacher 
who are disinclined to study the highly-involved tech 
nical details and scientific theory underlying them. The 
action of the wind upon a straw hat may be taken as 
an illustration of the first principle governing the art 
of flying. With increase of speed this current increases ; 
and if the hat be tilted slightly, the tendency of the 
horizontal current is to lift it upwards off one’s head 
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“ Do you These were her identical words, to the 
helveve uw best ol my memory, and. of course, I 
Fairies?” expressed my full agreement. Children 
who have “ the will to believe ” in fairies 

may be glad to have not only Peter Pan on their side, 
but Mr. Walter Wentz, M.A., of Stanford University, 
U.S.A. The fair philosopher whom I have quoted 
may not think as much of Stanford University as of 
Oxiord and Cambridge, for Stanford is new, very new, 
and the pious founder is not long dead, I believe. But 
Mr. Wentz, the defender of fairies, is an undergraduate 
of Jesus College, Oxford, where he has studied the 
Celtic languages under Sir John Rhys. He coura- 
geously maintains “‘that there is a real invisible Fairy- 
land within our own earth’s atmosphere, and that real 
fairies, who are not men or shades of men, live in it 
now.” This will not be granted at Oxford, but Stanford, 
a fresh young seat of learning. may be open to argument. 

Andrew Langq, in the “ Illustrated London News.” 

»* a» »* 
a on lecturers our old contributor, Pro- 

+ fessor Adams, summarised the most common 

mistakes of speakers who are not properly trained as: 
1. Miscaleulation of time, putting in 
The more matter in their speeches than they 
Faults of have time to say. 
Lecturers. 2. Repetition and hesitancy. These are 
very common failings, due to the effort 
to gain time to think out what should be said next. 

5. Lack of decisive speech, especially allowing the 
voice to die off at the end of a sentence or paragraph 

a failing which journalists must have frequent op- 
portunities lor noticing. 

1. Bad arrangement of matter, mainly marred by 
lack of emphasising the really important parts. There 
may be three main heads in a speaker’s address, but 
he may lay stress on some quite subordinate thing, 
with the result that interest is deflected to a side issue. 

5. Ineffective beginning. It may be too startling a 
beginning to allow the same level to be maintained 
throughout, or it may be too weak a beginning to 
arouse interest. The far-fetched beginning is bad ; the 
hurried beginning is a great fault, even though recovery 


is made later on. 
6. Excess or lack of gesture. 


Put simply, the matter may be illustrated thus :-— 






Aiseclion of avr 
pressure 





Fia. 1. 


Let BC be the direction and force of the wind. By 
the parallelogram of forces this may be resolved into 
two components—AC along the brim of the hat, and DC 
at right angles to the brim. It is this latter component 
which lifts the hat and supports it. The first stage in 
the development of the aeroplane was the glider—a 
machine consisting of large bearing surfaces combined 
with the minimum of weight. An artificial start from 
elevated ground gave the necessary impetus for gliding. 
It is worthy of note that ‘in this machine the old idea 
of the bird type with flapping wings was definitely de- 
parted from. It will be observed from the diagram that 
the reaction of the air depends upon the size of the 
initial force BC as well as the angle BCD. Hence, as 
BC diminishes, the tendency is for the glider to fall. 
It is obvious, therefore, that there must be an artificial 
velocity supplied to keep up the speed of the machine. 
The idea was tested by shooting models from catapults 
and other devices, and in actual practice the propulsive 
power has to be provided on board the vessel it elf. 
Experiments made showed that aerial propellers mounted 
on motor cars could be utilised to give a good speed to 
the cars themselves. The last stage, therefore, in the 
development of the aeroplane consisted in applying pro- 
pellers to the glider, mounting an engine on this, and 
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driving the propellers. The action of the screw is first 
to force the machine along the ground, and then, as 
the speed and the reaction of the air increase, to lift the 
whole thing a of course, provided that the 
upward air-pressure is sufficient to overcome the down- 
ward force of gravity. Briefly stated, this is the first 
stage in the solution of the problem of flight. The rest 
of the problem applies to the balance and control of 
the machine under the varying currents of the aerial 
sea. On this question many theories have been formed, 
but all are agreed that the lifting effect is due to the 
speed with which the planes, some 30 feet long and 5 feet 
deep, meet the air. The most interesting theory is that 
the stream of air as it meets the leading edge of the plane 
is divided into two main streams (see Fig. 2), each 
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Fig. 2. 


with an upward pressure. One stream flows over the 
top of the plane and eddies round to the back ; while the 
major portion, being deflected downwards, has a lifting 
action, and then curves round the rear edge, again form- 
ing eddies. The result of this eddying effect is to create 
a partial vacuum at the back of the plane, in much the 
same way that a vacuum is created behind a swift 
racing motor, and thereby increasing the lifting effect. 

The solution of the problem is due largely to the 
rapid advances made in recent years in the structure of 
small high-speed internal combustion engines. A writer 
in Nature for August 5 says :— 

“Tt has revolutionised cross-country transit. It has 
given us the long-deferred but now actually achieved 
victory called ‘the conquest of the air.’ It is ex- 
traordinary to think of the numbers of men who have 
spent ingenious years in seeking a solution of the prob- 
lem of flight. The solution has come in the unexpected 
form of a pair of long, sail-like arms driven forward by 
4 smal! high-speed internal combustion engine. This 
simple form of design, which, owing to the relation 
between centre of pressure and angle of tilt, seems 
to be naturally stable, bids fair to be adopted in a 
great output of flying machines shortly to be con- 
structed. The hardly less novel but less interesting 
dirigible balloon owes the whole of its dirigibility— 
Whatever that may amount to—to the same engine.” 

) Aeroplanes may be divided into two distinct types— 
the monoplane and the biplane. The latter, of which 
the Wri tht brothers were the pioneers, and the first to 
achieve good results, has already been fully described 
in The Practical Teacher. Its essential features are 
double main planes, a duplex front rudder for up and 
down steering, and a duplex rear rudder for side steer- 
ing. The engine drives twin propellers. The machine 


is mounted on sledge runners, and is started by an 
auxiliary apparatus which gives it the necessary initial 
velocity. The balancing of the machine is a highly 
ingenious system of warping the ends of the main planes. 

The Voisin biplane, somewhat similar in design to the 
Wright aeroplane, differs from it by the addition of a tail 
with vertical panels. These give the machine stability. 
A single propeller is used in front, and the machine 1s 
mounted on wire wheels, thus avoiding the provision of 
a starting-rail. The Farman biplane is in reality a 
combination of both the above, combining the sledge 
runners and wheels, the former being used in alighting. 
In it the operator is placed well forward with the engine 
behind him. 

The monoplane, as the name indicates, has a single main 
bearing surface with small auxiliary planes for balancing. 
(See Fig. 2.) In design it has a more or less birdlike 
appearance, but it should be distinctly borne in mind 
that there the resemblance ceases. A single propeller 
is placed in front of the machine. The machine is 
capable of attaining a high speed, as shown by M 
Blériot’s recent Channel flight. It is worthy of note 
that in the Blériot type of machine a three-cylinder 
Anzani engine of comparatively low power is employed. 

Another noteworthy monoplane is M. Santos Dumont’s 
Demoiselle. It is a small machine, and the operator is 
seated under the engine. The long central body char- 
acteristic of the Blériot type is absent. As an instance 
of how to build a machine with the minimum amount of 
material this monoplane is extremely interesting. It 
will be remembered that recently M. Dumont made a 
remarkable flight upon it, and has not protected the 
design. He believes that most aeroplanes are need- 
lessly bulky, and we may in the near future expect 
interesting results from his experiments. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SuN. 


An article on the “ Chemistry of the Sun and Stars,” 
by Mr. F. W. Henkel, in Knowledge, gives some interest- 
ing notes on the results of recent investigations. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that it is the spectroscope which 
has revealed to us so much of the composition and 
physical state of the solar orb. The light which comes 
to us from the sun is influenced by the nature of the 
elements composing it, and by their physical state. 
The spectroscope analyses this light, and makes it reveal 
the secrets of the sun’s composition. The highly incan- 
descent mass of the sun’s interior would give a con- 
tinuous spectrum—a band of rainbow colours without 
dark lines. But as the light from this passes through 
the cooler external envelope of vapour it is modified, 
and in consequence the spectrum is crossed by numerous 
dark lines. : 

It is these lines which reveal the composition of the 
sun’s outer envelope. When iron, for example, is in- 
tensely heated it gives certain bright lines in the spec- 
troscope. And in the solar spectrum there are dark 
lines corresponding in position to these. These are due 
to the vapour of iron in the sun’s outer layers. In this 
way it has been shown that a large number of terrestria! 
elements are present in the sun. Among recent dis- 
coveries may be noted the rarer elements titanium and 
vanadium in the sun, and sulphur in one of the stars 
of Orion. 

Among the elements not yet found in the sun may 
be mentioned chlorine, bromide, sulphur, and oxygen. 
At the same time, a number of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, representing other substances in the sun, have 
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not been matched by the bright lines of any terrestrial 
elements. This has led Sir Norman Lockyer to suggest 
that the above-mentioned substances are not really 
elements, and that in the great heat of the sun’s atmos- 
phere they are decomposed into simpler substances to 
which the unmatched lines are due. 

The spectroscope tells not merely the composition of 
the heavenly bodies, but also their movements. When 
the mass of heated vapour which gives rise to the dark 
lines is in motion towards or from the observer, these 
lines are displaced to the right or left. In this way the 
rate of cyclonic movements in the sun’s outer envelope 
in connection with sunspots has been measured. The 
amount of displacement in the dark lines has also given 
data for the calculation of the sun’s rate of rotation on 
its axis. The velocity of certain stars in the line of sight 
has also been calculated in a similar way. 

\ remarkable application of this branch of spectro- 
scopic research is the discovery that Capella is a double 
star. The highest telescopic powers applied to .t had 
hitherto failed to detect this fact and resolve the star 
into two. But in the case of double stars, where the 
two revolve round their common centre of gravity, there 
is a time when one is approaching and the other re- 
ceding from the observer. This, though quite impercep- 
tible to ordinary observation, is recorded by the spec- 
troscope. The lines in the spectrum of the apparently 
single star, due to the approaching component, will be 
displaced towards the violet, and those due to the re- 
ceding one towards the red end of the spectrum. Hence 
the dark lines in the spectrum will be doubled. And 
such a doubling of the lines has been observed in the 
spectrum of Capella. 

And not only can the spectroscope detect double stars ; 
it can also determine their period of revolution. As the 
approaching and receding stars revolve round each 
other, they come into position in a line with the eye 
of the observer, and the separated lines close up. When 
this position is passed they will widen out again. There 
will thus be two widenings out of the dark lines in the 
spectrum for a complete revolution. In this way the 
spectroscope shows that the time of revolution of the 
double stars of Capella is 104 days. 


HALLEY’s CoMET. 


The return of Halley’s comet reopens one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of scientific discovery. 

In all ages the appearance of a comet was regarded 
more or less as a portent of some great disaster; and 
Evelyn refers to the effects of the comet of 1618, “ still 
working in the prodigious revolutions now beginning in 
Europe, especially in Germany.” 

The discovery by Halley of the periodical return of 
comets was a direct result of the enunciation by Newton 
of the law of gravitation as suggested by the study of 
Kepler’s laws of planetary motion. The part played 
by Halley in the publication of Newton’s results is 
interesting. The publication of Kepler’s third law on 
the periodicity of planets suggested to Newton that 
there might be in the sun an attractive force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, and he succeeded 
in proving that under such a force a particle would 
describe an ellipse with the sun as focus. 

In 1684, Halley visited Newton at Cambridge, to 
inquire about the last proposition, and learned with 
delight of Newton’s successful proof. Under his en- 
thusiasm, Newton proceeded further, and proved that 


a sphere would attract as though concentrated at iis 
centre, even at points close outside its surface. 

The results of Newton’s researches, together with 
other new matter, were presented by Halley to the 
Royal Society. They ordered it to be printed, but 
funds not being forthcoming, Halley printed it at jis 
own expense, proudly claiming that he was the “ Ulysses 
who had produced Achilles.” 

One of the great results of Newton’s achievement {ell 
to the share of his chivalrous friend. In 1704, Halley 
was appointed Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford, and while there calculated parabolic orbits 
for twenty-four comets, publishing his results in As- 
tronomie Cometice Synopsis. The achievement was 
great, particularly when one considers the imperfect 
appliances and knowledge of the time. 

Among the calculated orbits were three so identical, 
that there appeared to be more than coincidence in- 
volved. They were as follows :— 


Longitudes of | | 





! . . i 
Date of Comet. | Interval. | Node. a Inclina- Die 
elion. tion. | tance 

Lalit Y. M. | “| ; _ 
1531.—Aug. 24 | 40° | sore | 1s? | 657 
1607.—Oct. 16, 76 2 | 50° | 302° | 17 | 0-59 
1682.—Sept.4 | 74 11 | 51° | 302° | 18° 0°58 


Halley rightly concluded that these appearances were 
those of the same comet, and predicted its return 
about 1758. The prediction was fulfilled. 

The true dagiienes of the greatness of Halley’s 
achievement lies, however, in a side issue. It will be 
observed that the interval of reappearance is not ex- 
actly the same. This deviation from equality led him 
to ascribe it, as in the case of Jupiter and Saturn, to 
the influence of other planets. How he would have 
rejoiced at the subsequent discovery of Neptune and 
the great part played by an Englishman in that splendid 
justification of Newton’s law ! 

The perturbations caused by these and other un- 
discovered planets caused a rent delay, but that 
only added to the glory of Halley’s prediction, as the 
comet did not return until 1759. tt has reappeared 
since, in 1835, and returns again in 1910. A century 
after Halley’s death, Mr. J. R. Hind indicates the follow- 
ing previous appearances of Halley’s comet :— 


A.D. 1456 ~ 1145 837 530 218 
1378 1066 760 451 141 
1301 989 684 373 66 A.D. 
1223 912 608 295 12 B.c. 


More recently, Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin of the 
Royal Observatory have carried the list back to B.c. 
87 with certainty, and with fair probability to B.c. 240. 
They have also corrected Hind’s list in some particulars. 

Historically, the comet of 1066 is interesting to us, 
and appears on the Bayeux tapestry. The comet of 
66 A.D. may have been the sword mentioned by Josephus 
which hung over Jerusalem. 

The comet of 1910 will be at its greatest brightness 
in this country in May, and visible near sunrise oF 
sunset ; but unfortunately for us it will be south of 
the sun after March, and therefore badly situated for 
view in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Its return will serve to remind us of a great and 
unselfish mind, of a man who was proud to serve as 4 
lesser constellation to a greater luminary in the realm 
of science. 
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Our Art and Handwork Section. 


PAINTERS AND PICTURES. 


BY W. E. 


SPARKES. 


XVI.—JOHN PETTIE, R.A. XVIT.—W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


INCIDENT AND STORY IN THE ARTs. 


|? is not difficult to understand the popularity of 

the theatre. The mimic life which passes there is 
attached by innumerable but invisible threads to the 
experience of the audience. In the hero we recognise 
ourselves as we would fain be, while the villain of the 
piece paints in vivid colours the frailties which in 
candid moments we own as our most baffling pos- 


session. 


THE 
(From the picture by J. 


We applaud the virtuous man behind the footlights, 
not because we reach his high standard, but rather 


because he presents an ideal dimly present in our mind 
though soaring above our endeavour; and in the 
tortuous twistings of the unfortunate actor whose part 
it ls 'o stand the slings and arrows of an outraged a 
we unconsciously read our own shortcomings. It is 
true “a satirical rogue” has written: “‘ In the books he 
rea nd in the plays he sees the average man recog- 
nises limself in the hero, and vociferates his appro- 
bation.” But this is only a half truth : we also recognise 
OL, XXX. 


ourselves in the more shady characters. Perhaps for 
that reason we have a sneaking regard for the villain. 
In Robert Louis Stevenson’s admirable by-play on the 
persons in Treasure Island, in which the shades of the 
good sea-captain and the unscrupulous John Silver 
meet to discuss their author, the facile rogue points 
out complacently how he walks the boards more fre- 
quently than the captain, and how therefore the author 
must needs love him more. 

And, a deplorable testimony to our own inborn weak- 





Vier. 
Pettie in the Tate Gallery.) 


ness, we could part more cheerfully with the good 
King Duncan than with the drunken porter at his 
gate; the gravedigger with his clownish jesting 
touches us more nearly than Horatio; and no manager 
ever yet dare “cut” Polonius to shorten the tragedy. 
Falstaff, Autolycus, Mrs. Sarah Gamp, Mr. Pecksniff, 
Captain Costigan, and all the picturesque rogues who 
come instantly to mind find a warm welcome, the fire 
blazing and a corner seat, while we covertly yawn in 
the presence of the estimable hero without a fault. 

Yet for a lifelong companionship we should choose 
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the finer men, for from them we catch an inspiration 
and an incentive towards higher things: they com- 
plete and bring into a fair round the circle of humanity. 

Even when experience leads us to see with sharper 
eyes the strings upon which these marionettes of the 
stage and the novel dance and we become engrossed 
in watching the skill of the invisible performer, it 1s 
curious how readily the means are forgotten in watch- 
ing the puppets play their part. In the armchair we 
try to unravel the complex personality of Hamlet, or 
endeavour to trace to their source the passions which 
way Macbeth: each is an enigma to be solved, a 
circle to be squared, and as impossible of solution. The 
acts themselves, and = the very personalities in their 
exterior, are then so many impertinences, and we agree 
with Charles Lamb: “T prefer the common editions of 
Rowe and Tonson, without notes, and with plates, 
which being so execrably bad serve as maps, or modest 
remembrancers, to the text; and without pretending 
fo any supposable emulation with it, are so much better 
than the Shakespeare gallery engravings which did.” 

When we read how the castle of Macbeth is aroused 
in the silent morning by the knocking at the gate 
the moment described by Hazlitt as the most moving 
in the play—our nerves tingle with awe as the mind 
swiftly runs through the confused tumult of feelings, 
touching at once on Macduff’s horror and suspicion and 
Macheth’s remorseful terror. 

But with the actors before us fretting and fuming, 
these obstinate questionings and rapid sympathies are 
driven away by the mimic acts which now appeal to 


the eve: and Charles Lamb’s regard for actors is a 
just antithesis to his contempt for an “ illustrated ” 
Shakespeare ; for now, even without attention to 


historical fitness in dress, without indeed a scenic 
bane kvround, the men themselves live and breathe, 
imulating the passions and swayed by emotions natural 
to the onlooker, while in the pictured book it is merely 
the painted hide, the dress, 
which cateh the languid eye, 


the paste board scenery 
leaving us cold and un- 
moved—-for action is wanting 

Yet if pietures cannot hold the mirror up to nature 
in this vivid way, they play their part in helping to 
erystallise the mental pictures running fluid in’ the 
mind, They may form the background for contem- 
plation, The Spanish Inquisitors kept a sharp eye on 
pictures to be hung on church walls, since “ from them 
the vulvar learn their duties and remember the acts 
of the 


action 


saints.” Pietures become the substitutes for 
a faint reflex, it is true, but able by continual 
ippeal to build an enduring image from the vague 
hacdow The picture 
rints itself permanently by this long exposure upon the 
ow and unreceptive mind ; 


remaming alter each lmpression, 


it becomes a possession 
ind almost a real person ; it begins to clow with life, 
the marble statue in the Greek story began to breathe 
under the passionate gaze ol Pyvuemalion 
It is easy to see why pictures of incident and svory 
ire so popular. The story at least can be apprec lated : 
but the real excellences the evidence ot skill, insight, 
The crowd 
forgetting, 1 they 
and finding the last 
word in a tinted photograph. I have heard people 
cofl at Raphael's “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes ” 
because the boat ws so small. The demand of such 
1M ople is for what they eall reality. 
Realism? Yes You have heard = the 


und te eling, are bevond the popular reach. 
derides an individual expression 
ever knew, the meaning of art, 


venerable 


“Battle of Prague” played on the piano? You re 
member “the cries of the wounded” in dreadful dis- 
cords, and the thundering cannon shots hit out from 
the lower octaves? Its sale was phenomenal. In 
numerable Morleena Kenwigs have played it to an 
admiring family circle. It is a far cry from this to 
the harmonious wind sweeping from the strings of 
fine orchestra—realistic, but also artistic. 

This brings us to our last point. The picture of 
story or incident can be justified by an artistic render- 
ing. There must be knowledge and sympathy; how- 
ever fine the sentiment, nothing can excuse bad and 
ignorant work. Such a picture may fulfil its office if 
the painter is sincere though wanting in skill. The 
paintings in the Catacombs are crude but touching for 
their association, and so are the first struggles in all 
great schools to express thoughts and beliefs common 
toa people. 

But a picture painted without insight, knowledge, 
and individuality, however sincere in intention, is not 
to be counted as a work of art—though this very sin- 
cerity puts the first mark of worth on the canvas, is 
a sure indication of future excellence if common to a 
school of painters, and often produces works that are 
strangely pathetic and appealing. The matter becomes 
more immediate when we come to consider paintings 
produced in a late age, such as the Victorian. With 
the opportunities for studying art the standard is 
raised to a high pitch—the merely mechanical ex- 
cellence becomes inevitable. 

And then a strange thing happens. Men are so 
engrossed in painting skilfully, in showing off their 
cleverness, that simplicity and sincerity vanish. and 
paintings become soulless images like the statues in 
Erewhon, speaking in the wind, alarmingly blusterous 
but hollow—and brazen. Then another school arises, 
as the pre-Raphaelites did, proclaiming no escape 
except by taking another road, a mere cleverness 
and searching for truth with sincerity. They turned 
aside from everyday life as though it had no part in 
their scheme. 

But this is extreme. Pictures may be intimate and 
yet artistic. The common round and the common- 
place make up our lives in the main, and trivial inci 
dents are not beyond the pale of art. There is no 
need to journey to Camelot, for Philistia, too, has 
its charms. 


Two Partnrers or INCIDENT AND Story. 
1.—J. Perriz, R.A. 


Few periodicals published in these days are likely 
to have a permanent value. The cold photographs 
which form their staple ware have little interest beyond 
the passing moment. But the Good Words and the 
Leisure Hour of 1860 and onwards are being eager! 
sought for by discriminating collectors, for though the 
illustrations were few they were of extraordinary merit 
\ band of enthusiastic young artists were content to 
give their best endeavours to a public that could ap 
preciate fine art, and many of these men rose to eminence 
in art. You may find there drawings by Millais, Leigh 
ton, Poynter, Walker, Pinwell, Houghton, Rossetti, 
Pettie—marvellous for their splendid craftsmans!i'p, 
sincere, and full of power. It is true the engravers 
could seldom give satisfaction to these exacting men, 
who took such pride in their work that nothing short 
of perfection would suit them. 
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In landscape these engravers were supreme, because 

a view may be altered in the engraving without disaster. 

nd often indeed with advantage; but the figure 
irtists could not endure the hacking and mutilation 
of the hands and faces that seemed inevitable. Yet 
this apart, there were exquisite qualities in Dalziel’s 
and Swain’s engravings that can never be present in 
the modern processes. 

But the wails that arose from the maddened artists 
were very real. Millais would give minute directions 
for making that eye smaller or those fingers more taper- 
ing. Rossetti broke into verse imploring the engravers 
to spare him :— 


**O woodman, spare that block, 
Oh, gash not anyhow! 
It took ten days by clock 
I'd tain protect it now.” 
(Chorus—Wild laughter from Dalziel’s workshop.” ) 


siastic, hard-working, and clever. Young Pettie is 
described as being then “ always on the trot;” eager 
to work and to take advantage of the teaching of an 
artist destined to have a lasting effect on Scottish art 

Robert Scott Lauder. Pettie had the sense to see 
that drawing is the only foundation. He worked 
laboriously at that, though he had a love for colour, 
afterwards so strongly marked in his paintings. “I 
felt,” he said, “about colour then like a boy looking 
at all the bright bottles in a sweetie-shop window, that 
it was something to be bought when T had saved up 
& pennyworth of drawing.” This shrewd common sense 
was typical of the man as it was of the boy. A genial, 
hearty, humorous soul, not tortured by vague mis- 
givings or carried away by new doctrines in art (though 
he learnt much from the pre-Raphaelites, from Con- 
stable’s and Gainsborough’s landscapes, and from Fred 
Walker and the men of 1860), he built solidly and 












































NAPOLEON ON BoARD THE ‘* BELLEROPHON.” 


(From the picture by W. &. Orchardson, R 


lohn Pettie in a letter wrote: “‘ Glad you liked my 


work, [ wish you had seen the drawing. The head Is 
ruined! The rest is good, but I would not have known 


; 


the head as mine. Isn’t it provoking ? 

Pettie had been only a short time in London. Born 
in Edinburgh in 1839, he had early shown a taste for 
drawing heads and figures. Naturally, his shrewd 
Scotch parents saw no good in art, but when some of 
the boy’s drawings were shown to Mr. James Drum- 
mond, he said, “ Put him to what trade you like, he 
will die an artist |” * 

There was nothing for it. The boy was sent to join 
the company of ardent young students at the Trustees’ 
School—boys drawn chiefly from poor homes, enthu- 


* Life of Johu Pettie, R.A, By Martin Hardie 


A., inthe National Gallery of British Art.) 


seriously upon hard study. “Go on, my boy,” he 
wrote to a lad who had gained a Westminster scholat 
ship; “keep your head cool; don’t think less of some 


“folks who dowt know the Greek for potatoes, and you 


will do. Pag tibi.” 

He was always more anxious to state the truth as it 
appeared to him in nature than to state any formula 
(rreek or otherwise. As might have been expected 
from such a nature, he loved to paint incident and 
action, often with humour and sometimes with dramatic 
power. Look at his picture “* Treason ”—a body of 
leaders gathered round a table and whispering their 
treason in concert. There is little action, but the story 
tells itself at a glance. The captured spy brought to 
court-martial is a picture throbbing with energy and 
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alive with interest ; the cardinal burning a state secret 
in document suggests tortuous diplomacy and under- 
ground action. 

Perhaps he was a little theatrical, a little melo- 
dramatic, as was 80 common an attitude in art in those 
days. But he had simpler themes—dancing children 
‘he must have loved children and been loved in return, 
he had such an imsight into their nature), old men 
and women, and modern comedy, sometimes farcical, 
Dickensonian, but kindly and never spiteful. 

“The Vigil” is an unusual picture for him. It is 
not among his best. The same somewhat theatrical 
outlook is present, but the feeling is kept closely within 
bounds 

The Vigil of Arms” was a ceremony connected 
with kaighthood. It was a religious observance pre- 
ceding full honours. On the evening before the event 
the young soldier was placed in the care of two “ esquires 
of honour, grave and well-seen in courtship, who were 
to be governors in all things relating to him. 

By them he was conducted to his appointed chamber, 
where a bath was prepared, hung within and without 
with linen, and covered with rich cloths, into which he 
entered. Then the two ancient and grave knights 
returned and led him to a chapel, the esquires going 
before him sporting and dancing, with the minstrels 
making melody. 

“And when they had been served with wines and 
‘pices, they went away, leaving the candidate, the 
esquires, the priest, the chandler (tender of the candles 
on the altar), and the watch, who kept the vigil of 
arms until sunrise, the knight passing the hours be- 
stowing himself in visions and prayer.” 

The artist has selected the moment when the gray 
dawn shows through the eastern window, lighting the 
young knight, wearied and drawn with watching, his 
eyes full of the sacred visions that have appeared to 
him during the long vigil. 

Pettie had an intense pleasure in bright colours— 
reds, blues, browns, and golden-coloured backgrounds. 
In this picture the colour is much less brilliant than 
usual. It is painted in a cool silvery key, which is 
carried out in the background, the marble columns, and 
the altar, and repeated in the gray, white tunic catching 
the full light from an unseen window. Against this 
the black sleeves of the under-tunic tell vividly and 
piquantly with just that emphasis so dear to the art 
of those days ; while over the white tunic, ” with a 
hood thereto like unto that of a hermit,” a red-russet 
cloak falls, adding a touch of colour necessary to relieve 
the cold grays. Other enlivening spots occur in the 
shining helmet and silver vessel on the altar. 

Pettie was a strong draughtsman. Hands and faces 
were especially well drawn. He had a sense for fine 
drapery. It was his fortune to live in the literary age, 
when life-character was so acceptable to the public, 
and when artists turned naturally to literary master- 
pieces for their subjects or to the incidents of everyday 
life But “ The Vigil,” though less successful than 
Pettie’s best-known pictures, reveals another side to 
his character. It shows that under other conditions 
he would have made his mark, not in characterisation 
and homely comedy, but in the fields of emotion—the 
fields where such artists as Rossetti and Bastien-Lepage 
had worked with such power—where mysticism holds 
sway and pictures become visible poetry, expressing 
deep and intimate feeings 

The knight m “ The Vigil” has something in common 


with the religious exaltation of Lepage’s “Joan o! 
Are,” though the setting is perhaps too stagy and 
self-conscious. 

Pettie, indeed, had the dramatic instinct to make 
his setting consonant with the action of the moment. 
His conspirators whisper in a darkened room; his 
cardinal buras the state secret appropriately amid 
mysterious shadows ; and his comedy is enacted in the 
midst of pretty scenery or daintily-set furniture. He 
was admired for his wonderfully skilful pamting—for the 
delicate “ glazes” of colour drawn with the lightest 
handling over solidly-painted grounds, a method which 
ensures purity of tone and brilliancy of effect. 


II.—W. Q. Orcuarpson, R.A. 


Mr. Orchardson (still happily working in our midst) 
came to London at about the same time as Pettie. He 
was slightly older than his fellow-student, and was 
expected to make his mark sooner; but his quietly 
subdued art did not immediately strike a public which 
loved bright colour, vigorous action, melodrama, er 
boisterous humour. His art is subtle, refined, emo- 
tional, but with the emotion expressed as it is in nature 
—‘ nothing overdone or come tardy off.” It appeals 
to a choicer public, who can discriminate between 
strongly-worded expression and dainty suggestion ; and 
though confined to a smaller world, searches more 
deeply into the springs of action. His world is aristo- 
cratic, well-bred ; there is an air of self-restraint even 
when the emotions are most deeply stirred. The 
action, therefore, is seldom or never violent, but what 
action there is gains in intensity by its quiet setting— 
a clenched hand or the turn of a proud head telling 
with marvellous effect because, in spite of habitual 
restraint, nature breaks down for the fraction of a 
second the barriers reared by conventional breeding. 

He places his actors generally in lofty, spacious 
rooms, choicely furnished, and in a subdued light, 
admirably in keeping with his refined people. There 
are large empty spaces which help to draw the atten- 
tion to the action and invest it with dignity. And if 
dignity is never sacrificed to a vulgar display of abuse, 
there is an expression in the eyes more eloquent than 
the wildest ravings: he suggests the most poignant 
grief and the tenderest memories by a turn of the hands 
or the pose of the head. He has the Frenchman’s skill 
in composition ; he reminds one continually of Meis- 
sonier, but a Meissonier who can express emotion, and 
not merely a masterly grouping of people interested 
in small talk or trivial occupation—the game and play 
of chess or the discussing a meal. 

These excellences may be traced in his “ Napoleon on 
Board the ‘ Bellerophon.’” It may be said here that 
Mr. Orchardson has a great admiration for the em- 
peror. He does not look upon him as a cruelly ambi- 
tious man, willing to sacrifice a nation for his personal 
advancement, but as a man obsessed with a great idea, 
to which an obstinate world turns a deaf ear and must 
be compelled to listen. The painter for once steps 
outside the drawing-room to picture a tragic moment 
in far other surroundings. The emperor looks for the 
last time at the fast receding shores of a France he had 
hoped to make the saviour of the world; his dreams 
are vanishing, and his grief (so finely restrained, yet so 
eloquently shown in his face) is not for himself, but 
for a world coming again under the heel of tyrants. 
It is a most dramatic moment, full of conflicting e' 
tions. His officers, uncovered, stand aloof in p 
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ought, sympathising with their fallen leader, yet not 
daring in the moment of defeat and bitterness to speak 
, empty word, themselves the prey to conflicting 
thoughts. Here, again, the spaces are eloquent; the 
estrained attitudes take nothing from the tragedy, 
which tells its story in the pose of the heads, the ex- 
pression in the eyes, or in a hand raised thoughtfully 
to the face. 

Mr. Orchardson’s schemes of colour are in keeping 
with his refined and quiet mode of hinting emotion and 


suggesting a tragedy. They are invariably set in a 
subdued key—in golden browns, and dark blues, with 
interplaying grays and half-tones. But within these 
restrictions he paints with the subtlest delicacy in 
variety, and there is about his pictures an atmosphere 
that reveals a sensitive nature, emotional, but expressed 
with a masterly power that shows itself in hints and 
suggestions. There is a whole world between such an 
outlook and that of more vigorous painters whose mirth 
and grief are all on the surface. 


DRAWING IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, DENVER, 
COLORADO. 


BY CHARLES M. 


Turrp AND FourtH YEARS. 


|= third year marks the commencement of more 

serious work for pupils averaging nine and ten 
years of age. More attention is given to the de- 
velopment of systematic thinking and expression. It 
should be borne in mind constantly that proper think- 
ing is absolutely necessary, preliminary to expression. 
We present little at a time, but that little very definitely, 
trusting to repetition and the gradual introduction of 
new thoughts to secure increasing power. In this con- 
nection the teacher gives special attention to the con- 
sideration of elementary proportion. 

In the third year some time is given to modelling 
forms of definite size and proportion, such as square, 
oblong, and hexagonal tablets, and simple subjects based 
on them. 

It has been found useful to give some very precise 
exercises in ruling lines of definite length, involving the 
inch and half-inch. The illustrations show where this 
practice has been applied (Fig. 1, Plate I.; Fig 1, 
Plate ITT.). 

Brush practice in making lines and flat tints is given 
particular attention (Fig. 9, Plate TIT.). 

[Illustrative drawing similar to that of the first two 
years is continued, and as new principles are brought 
out the pupils are led to incorporate them in this class 
of drawing. Subjects are such as “ What the wind 
does,” ete. 

The coastruction of flat objects involving design is 
attempted, such as the picture frame and calendar (Figs. 
4 and 7, Plate 1.). Other subjects might be pen-tray, 
match-box, wall-pocket, ete. 

“Stained-glass effects” are attempted in both the 
third and fouith years, This is simply flooding together 
partly mixed water-colours (Fig. 6, Plate I.). In the 
fourth year this use of colour is applied to an exercise 
in making a simple “ paper window ” (Fig. 1, Plate III.). 
The supporting forms are cut from thin cardboard, and 
painted black. The intervening spaces are removed with 
¢ knife, and a substitute made of the paper covered 
with the “ stained glass effect,” or coloured tissue paper. 

A form of applied design which we find particularly 
adapted to these years is the making of mats or similar 
objects of yellowish-gray dress-lining materials. We 
find that certain kinds take water-colour as well as 
paper (Fig. 2, Plate ITT.). 

\y other very interesting application of design is shown 
by 5, Plate IIT., and is the result of following these 
dire: ‘ons from the course of study :— 





CARTER, DIRECTOR. 


“Arbour Day Programme: Brush practice.—Tones 
of ink or colour. <A part of this programme should con- 
sist of a simple spring landscape, representing sky, 
ground, and distant trees, or single trees with slight 
landscape surroundings, like those of page 4, Tezt-Book 
of Art Education. Strive for simplicity. A flat wash 
may represent the sky. The landscape may be done on 
separate paper, and afterwards mounted on the pro- 
gramme. Some tinted paper may be used.” 

Figs. 1 and 3, Plate IT., illustrate exercises in draw- 
ing large simple leaves. We believe that the study of 
different views of single leaves is of the greatest im- 
portance at this stage. 

In the fourth year the study of a “* freehand alphabet ” 
is commenced. The single letters are given first on a 
large scale, both on paper and at the blackboard, as 
regular drawing lessons, thus calling particular attention 
to proportions. 

Plate IV. reproduces water-colour drawings. They 
are examples of a class exercise. 


General Organisation. 


Some notes on this subject may be of interest. The 
schools are in session thirty-eight weeks each year, 
commencing the first Monday in September, and closing 
the first part of June, with vacations and holidays at 
appropriate intervals. In the elementary. schools the 
sessions are 9 a.m. to 12 a.m., and 1.30 p.m. to 3.30 
p-m. The high school sessions are 9 a.m. to 2.30 p.m., 
with one half-hour for lunch at noon. 

Instruction in the eight years of the elementary 
schools is given altogether by the regular teachers. 
Generally the teachers have received training in high 
and normal schools. The time given to drawing in 
these schools, as a means of preparing teachers, is 
regetded by most directors of art education as in- 
adequate. 

In Denver the drawing is under the general super- 
vision of the director of art. He has no assistants, 
although in other cities of equal size assistants are 
often employed. He plans the work: It is explained 
in detail by a printed “course of study,” and still 
further at teachers’ meetings, held as often as seems 
necessary from 4.15 p.m. to 5.15 p.m., after school. 

Sometimes the meetings are confined to one grade, 
at others to two or more, according to the subject. 
These meetings are confined mostly to explanation and 
illustration, rarely to the practice of drawing. Teachers 
are expected to make illustrated notes. 

The director of art visits the schoolroom as often as 
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possible, perhaps two or three times a year on an 
average, and oftener if there are special reasons. The 
work of the pupils is examined. Commendations and 
helpful suggestions are made as far as possible. Some- 
times short talks are given to the pupils. The mag- 
nitude of the work rarely permits complete sample 
lessons. The accumulated work, however, permits the 
director to judge quite accurately of the state of affairs, 
and to determine the help most needed. 

The time devoted to drawing is as follows: First 
and second years, seventy-five minutes each week, 
divided among five daily lessons; years three, four, 
five, and six, three half-hour lessons each week ; years 
seven and eight, three half-hour lessons each week, or 





the top of the front blackboard is used for large objects. 
In drawing from life the model is generally placed on 
a table. 

The schools have large and small geometric models. 
The large ones on an average are four inches by eight 
inches ; the small two inches by four inches. When 
the small ones are used, six of a kind are placed about 
the room on the model supports. Most of the schools 
have six or more Japanese vases; in addition, of 
course, various miscellaneous objects. 

For suggestions and illustration, each teacher is pro- 
vided with drawing books and manuals related to the 
best courses of instruction published in the United States. 

With the exception of coloured crayons and water 








PLATE IV. 


two lessons of forty-five minutes. It is understood 
that when studying perishable nature subjects, teachers 
may combine two or three lessons. 

All plans are based on the supposition that each 
teacher may have fifty pupils, and that instruction is 


given in ordinary classrooms. Each pupil has a separate ; 


desk 

“ Model supports ” are used in drawing from models 
and objects. They consist of two hinged boards, form- 
ing ground and background, painted gray. Six are 
provided for each two rooms, three in front and three 
about half-way back, resting on the desks of alternate 
aisles. The colour of the background or ground is 
sometimes changed by using white or coloured paper. 
Somet:mes the supports are advantageously placed on 
chairs and tables in the front part of the room instead 
of the first row of desks. In some rooms a shelf at 


colours, all materials are provided by the Board of 
Education. These supplies are in charge of a “ store- 
keeper.” “The goods are purchased by the com- 
mittee on supplies, and turned over to the storekeeper, 
who issues them only upon requisition signed by the 
principal of a school, and countersigned by the super- 
intendent. Separate accounts are opened with each 
building, and all material issued is charged to the proper 
building.” 


Paper Modelling. By M. Swannell, (George Philip and 
Son.) 


A VERY suggestive book, giving most interesting ex- 
ercises in paper modelling for junior scholars. Just 
the thing to meet the present movement for “ con- 
structive ” work. 
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HONOURS PAGE. 


Dap ts gaining ‘‘Honours” are this month 
sent by 

1. Helen Mary Caiger (11), Burghersdorp, Cape Colony. 

2. James Tweedle (13), Grange School, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

3. A. Hill (12), St. Peter’s School, Goldney Road, Pad- 
dington, W. 

1. Norman Rosling (10), Fairfield Road C. School 
tristol. 

h. Bertie Greenhough (14), Thatto Heath C. School, 
St. Helens. 

Drawings worthy of commendation are sent by 
James Harrison (12), Blackburn C. School, Blackburn, 
near Sheffield: Nellie Dwan (12), Primrose Hill C. 
School, Leeds; William Rushmer (14), Thurlton School; 
Norfolk ; William Kenworthy (12), Haugh Shaw C- 
School, Halifax; H. A. Ellison (14), Haugh Shaw C. 
School, Halifax; Willie Wood (11), Haugh Shaw C. 
School, Halifax; Clarice Turner (11), Lightcliffe Na- 
tional School, Yorks; Norman Holmes (12), North- 
owraw (C. School, Halifax: Arthur Snowden (15), 
Mablethorpe ©. Sehool, Lincoln; Alice Catherine 
Caiger (9), Burghersdorp, Cape Colony. 


Two features are specially interesting this month 
(1) For the first time in the history of the competition 
a prize goes to far-away South Africa. We were very 
pleased to see such promising work, and hope other 
Colonial scholars will follow the example. (2) The 
really good specimens sent in by comparatively young 
pupils: three prize-winners are twelve years old or 
under 


The past month has been the most successful so far 
in the matter of drawings sent in. Hundreds have 
reached us (some of which will gain “Honours” and 
commendation later on), but we hope we have not 
yet reached the zenith. 
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Modelling in Paper and Cardboard. By John Y. Dunlop. 
(Charles and Inble.) 


Tuis book scarcely seems to come up to modern 
ideas regarding educational handwork. The opening 
exercises, consisting of pattern work composed of a 
large number of small squares of paper, are obsolete. 
In the cardboard section a number of the models are 
unsuited to the material, and are very complicated 
in construction. The attempt to make boats and other 
toys is laudable enough in itself, but airships, Mediter- 
ranean galleys, Bombay fishing-boats, consisting of a 
great number of small parts, lie outside the use of 
cardboard for educational purposes. 


The Drawing Book, or Freehand Self-taught. By P. E. 
Bonnington. (Winsor and Newton.) 


A very useful handbook on up-to-date lines. The 
author rightly speaks about the futility of always 
copying from the flat, and gives some good advice, especi- 
ally to those who cannot get the benefit of a teacher.- 
How to teach Drawing without Copies. By R. Rad- 
clijje Carter. (E. J. Arnold and Son.) 


Wit the past three or four years the methods of 
teaching drawing in primary schools have undergone 
4 compete change. Formerly technique was the main 
aim; sow observation and individuality of expression 
ate sought for. Educationally and artistically the 
chang. for the better. Mr. Carter has produced a 
book mful of suggestions regarding up-to-date 
met h« f teaching, and for the materials to be used. 








A number of plates, consisting of photographic re- 
productions of scores of objects and natural forms, 
suitable as examples, are given. They are similar to 
many given in former numbers of the Practical Teachers’ 
Art Monthly, and are arranged in groups to suit the 
infant, junior, and senior classes of the school. The 
letterpress is concise and expressed in straightforward 
language which makes the meaning quite clear. A 
most useful and timely book. 


MANUAL TRAINING REPRINTS. 
(a) Coping Saw Work. By B. W. Johnson. 
(b) The Construction and Flying of Kites. By Charles 
M. Miller. (Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois.) 

The distinguishing feature of all American education, 
as compared with British, is that it tries to come nearet 
to the real “atmosphere” of childhood. This is par- 
ticularly the case with all “constructive” work. In 
the place of more or less systematic and academic 
courses of work, consisting of “ joints” and “‘ models,” 
exercises of all absorbing interest to the pupils are 
taken. In coping saw (frame saw) work, for example, 
the objects made consist mainly of toys—oftentimes 
in the case of birds and animals, jointed and made to 
move—and other simple everyday objects. What boy 
has not at some time attempted to make a kite, and 
been disappointed when it refused to fly? Mr. Miller 
deals with the construction of all manner of kites, 
and methods of flying them. We can confidently re- 
commend these little books to every manual training 
teacher, and should like to see the spirit of them in- 
fused into the methods of our school workshops. 
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SCHOOLBOY TO ARTISAN. 


RY PERCIVAL J. ATKINS, ART MASTER, LEICESTER. 


) USKIN says in his Political Economy of Art b 

“You have always to find your artist, not 
to make him; you cannot manufacture him any 
more than you can manufacture gold. You can 
find him and refine him; you dig him out as he is, 
nugget fashion, in the mountain stream; you bring 
him home, and you make him into current coin or 
household plate.” 

In a recent article I touched on “ Correlation ” 
with reference to drawing as an aid to the teach- 
ing of other subjects taught in schools. I now 
propose treating of the idea in a wider sense, 
showing a still more practical side—namely: how 
a child now passes from an elementary school to 
the art school rié@ a preparatory art class, till he 
finally enters a trade or profession. 

When we observe the different capacities of chil 
dren, we are forcibly struck by the fact that while 
some excel toa marked degree in a certain subject, 
others, regardless of any extra supervision, never 
become a shining light in that particular branch. 
Hence we see the necessity of developing the par- 
ticular talent which has been inherited. I would 
here point out that no child is talentless, and he 
should be made to see as soon as possible that on 
his own initiative lies his future success. The 
gifted child begins at a very early age to show 
himself in his true colours, and the enthusiastic 
teacher derives many delightful sensations as he 
watches the varying expansions and expressions 
of the young idea. The child’s keenness of per- 
ception, his faculties of observation, and the 
apparent ease with which he expresses himself, 
act as a salt which has not lost its savour. 
There is no impediment placed in the way of suc- 
cessful attainment, even by the poorest boy, pro- Fic. 2. 
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viding his assets be talent and application. The “ Open 
Sesame,” of this grand state of things is “ Scholarship.”’ 
The Leicester method of procedure is as follows ° 

While the child is in the elementary school his time 
is devoted to familiarising himself with the first prin- 






THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


instance, a boy is placed in an office, or possibly becomes 
an errand boy, at five shillings per week. This sounds 
well for a start, but by the time the boy is eighteen 
years of age, and earning fifteen shillings per week, 


what is the inevitable result? The youth naturally 


+t al 3 ’ 
ees i {y.€, Isher 





ciples of model drawing, such as right proportions, 
eye-levels, lines of direction, and general spacing. All 
drawing is done from objects, copying from the flat 
being debarred The objects are drawn in all positions, 
both and below the eve. Where large classes 
ire taught, most of the drawing must be done above 
but the adaptable teacher soon devises 
means of surmounting this difficulty 
Accuracy of details and closeness of observation are 
ibsolute essentials. Much memory drawing is taken. 
Parts of objects are taken before attempting the whole. 
See Fig l and 2. 

In the past, promising boys have been lost sight of 
at the age of fourteen. Steps are now taken to keep In 
touch with these by allowing boys of thirteen years of 
to attend a preparatory art class in connection with 


above 


the eve-level “ 


wavs and 


bye 
the evening continuation schools held during the winter 
lhey are thus enabled to pass straight on 
These evening 


mont his 

to the art 
cholat hip 
schools who pass an examination 


chool from the day school. 
are offered to promising boys in all the 
lay Figs. 5 and 4 
ire types of the work 
The preparatory art class svilabus includes - 
hading, and painting from natural things of simple 
hape and colour, and from common objects in groups. 
(his work to include a series of exercises in light and 
lraache Lettering, capitals, and lower-case alphabets, 
with their spacing.” 
Kach student possesses a folio for his session’s work, 
nd the school of art s« holarships are granted to those 
the merit, 


drawing, 


whose works show most 


parent 


to benefit from the course, 


( ecasionally 
find some difficulty in allowing their children 
They argue that, having 


GC’ 5+ Memery 


asks for a rise in salary, but is told by his employer, 
who is often a hard business man, that he cannot see 
his way clear, as he could easily duplicate: hence the 
clerk or errand boy finally helps to increase the army 
of unemployed, besides ultimately becoming an en 
cumbrance to the parents. I have known such cases, 
unfortunately ; though, on the other hand, I have seen 


17-509 G-€. Usher 


The things to be desuxd for manin 
a lwalthy state. that he should 
not sce divams but realities :that he 
should not destroy lic. but save it ; 
and that he should be not neh bat 
content, It is because of the special 
connection of meekness with content- 
mont that itis promised that the 
meck shall “irhert the cart” Neither 
covetous men, nor the grave ,can 
urtherit — they can. but 
1 


consume, ly contentment can 


borne all the «¢ xpense of the boy’s career till he is four- 20048 ° 
OSS ° 

teen, it is high time that he supplied his share to the k SEUSS Ruskis. 

family exchequer, This is a shortsighted policy. For Fic, 4. 
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boys, by sheer push and industry, work themselves 
back to the art they love. 

The successful student now commences his career 
at the municipal school of art, attending each day and 
three evenings a week. His ideas are now trained 
according to their trend, and the ambitious student 
has full scope for the development of originality, and 
is placed in that grade for which his talents seem to 
befit him. A course of training is carefully mapped 
out by the principal. Figs. 5 and 6 are examples of 
work executed at the art school. 

Schemes of work are drawn up for architects, ouilders, 
and others connected with the building trades in con- 
junction with the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects, also for lithographic artists and designers 
for the printing trades. This course is recognised by 
the master printers of the town as the best preliminary 
training. There are also classes for modellers, plas- 
terers, wood and stone carvers, house - painters and 
decorators, which are all affiliated. The members of 
the different associations now give preference to such 
youths as have taken the two years’ course, and give 


facilities, wherever practicable, during apprenticeship 
for a student to complete the course by attendance at 
day and evening classes. Figs. 7 and 8 represent the 
work done at this stage of the youth’s career. The 
two years’ preliminary art training are recognised as 
part of the apprenticeship. Thus the career of the 
student may be summarised as follows :— 


AGE. LOcATION. 
7 to 14 yer { Council School. 
cvtnind, desta | Preparatory Art Class. 
14 to 16 years Municipal School of Art. 
16 to 21 years .... Professional apprenticeship. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES. 






Orricr-Boy. | TRAINED CRAFTSMAN. 
Age. Wage. | Age. Wage. 
14 years ... 58. per week. | 14 years re ... Free tuition 
15 to 16 years .. 108. per week. | 15 to 16 years. , ~ 
16 to 21 years.......... 188. per week. | 16 to 21 years. .5s. to 12s. 6d. per week 
21 to 30 years ....£1 to 30s. per week. | 21 to 30 years..£2, 10s. to £5 per week. 


These facts are the result of careful investigation. 
Should the good old days of apprenticeship return, 
skilled labour and a vastly diminished army of unem- 
ployed would become cause and effect. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 
A DEGREE FOR TEACHERS OF ART AND HANDICRAFT. 


HE value of art and handwork as important agents 

in the all-round development of the child is now 
generally accepted. The experimental stage has been 
passed. Theoretically and practically it has been shown 
that the training of the hand is of vital importance 
for intellectual training. Hitherto drawing and man- 
ual work have been looked upon as interlopers into the 
ordinary school work—as things which, while being 
useful and to some extent desirable, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the intellectual development of the child. 
But psychologists, physiologists, and practical teachers 
are now unanimous in acknowledging that handwork is 
also brain work—that the time devoted to this traiing 
means not less but more success in doing ordinary school 
subjects, through the quickened intelligence and im- 
proved mental vigour that are being developed. As 
with the subject so with the teacher. The teacher of 
handwork is scarcely counted upon the school staff; he 
is almost as much an alien as his work. And the art 
teacher 1s often in the same category. This probably 
arises from the fact that art, and certainly handwork 
where any is done, have both been kept severely apart 
from the literary, mathematical, or scientific side of the 
teacher's training. This may have been necessary while 
the work was in an experimental stage, but chat time 
is now past, and handwork is taking its place on a level 
with other subjects. Should there not then be an oppor- 
tunity for a teacher to take a degree in educational hand- 
work as well as in arts, science, or medicine ? We were 
eXamining recently the record of work of a young student 
teacher, who was just ready to enter a training college 
or university to get a teacher’s certificate. He was a 
good, all-round youth, and had obtained the mark 
“very good” in most subjects. In art and handwork, 
however, his mark was “ excellent.” His desire was to 
take a degree, but in doing so he would necessarily have 
to drop those subjects for which he had the greatest 
natural talent, because they are not even optional sub- 
jects for any degree. Now it ought surely to be possible 
for that boy to go to the university and take certain 
common subjects—English, mathematics, one or even 


two languages—in the same classes as students for 
degrees in arts or science, and then, while the arts 
student takes, say, logic, and the science student chem- 
istry, to study some form of handwork ; while the arts 
man takes Latin or Greek, and the science man natural 
philosophy or higher mathematics, he studies art. The 
resources of a university should be equal to providing 
workshops and art rooms, as well as science and engi- 
neering laboratories. At the end of the course all would 
have had an equally good general education ; each one 
would have specialised in the branch of work for which 
he had a predilection, and all would be on equal foot- 
ing as far as a degree was concerned. We have no idea 
of letting the teacher of art and handwork off with less 
work than that needed for other degrees. As a matter 
of fact, “‘art is long,” and proficiency in this section 
would probably be the most difficult part of the degree 
to obtain. When, however, such a degree was obtained, 
neither the work nor the teacher would be any longer 
outside the pale of educational civilisation. The status 
and position of the teacher in the school workshop would 
be equal to that of the teacher in the school science 
laboratory or in the ordinary classrooms. In secondary 
schools the head of the handicraft department would be 
equal to the head of the mathematical, scientific, or 
English departments. His salary would be on the same 
scale, and his prospects of promotion just as good as 
those of other teachers, because his training and ex- 
perience would be on an equality. Such an arrange- 
ment would raise the teaching of handwork to Its 
proper level. 

The time seems ripe now to consider such training. 
No good school is without its art room and workshop. 
We would like to see both branches under one head, 
and to have other crafts substituted, in some cases, tor 
woodwork—crafts leaning a little more to the artistic 
side—woodearving, repoussé work, leather work, pot- 
tery, ete. 

There is no doubt that such a degree would be popular 
amongst teachers. Which university will have the 
honour of first granting facilities for them to obtain |* ‘ 
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The Christmas Bookshop. 


VISIT to the Times Book Club in Oxford Street 
’ at the present season of the year will serve to 
show at a glance the extent to which the younger 
generation is now catered for in the matter of suit- 
able literature. The output of the present year is not 
only astonishing in quantity but also in quality. There 
are few juvenile books of the ordinary kind which 
do not conform to all the canons of good taste in the 
matter of binding, typography, and other externals ; 
while the illustrations are, as they ought to be, lavish 
in number, and, on the whole, excellent in form and 
teproduction. The competition is keen; but pub- 

VOL. XXX. 





lishers may rest assured that a fashion has been set 
in juvenile books which demands the best, and nothing 
but the best, for the children. There is no going back 
in this matter. On the contrary, we shall see in the 
near future fresh developments in the juvenile book 
department. We cannot here notice more than a tenth 
of the season’s output, but we offer the following obser- 
vations on a number of the outstanding volumes with 
the hope that they may be found helpful in the ex- 


tremely difficult matter of making a suitable selection 


‘for the Christmas stocking. A further selection of 


Prize Books will be reviewed next month. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By Right of Conquest. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie 
and Son.) 

In the history of the world there are several im- 
portant and interesting chapters of which the average 
schoolboy is totally ignorant. He will not read Pres- 
cott because it looks too deep, but let him have Mr. 
Henty’s enchanting book, which is based on the actual 
facts of the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, and he will 
not only enjoy the tale, but will be led to take an 
interest in the historical masterpiece. The hero of the 
tale is a young Devonian, who sets sail in the good ship 
Swan, is shipwrecked, and thrown in with the Spaniards, 
and goes through exciting adventures with them. 


* Joun BaroREAVE’s Goutp.” (Blackie and Son.) 


Jack in the Rockies; or, A Boy's Adventures with a 
Pack Train. By George Bird Grinnell. (W. and 
R. Chambers.) 


That the desire to travel is innate in the Anglo- 
Saxon is a trite observation but perfectly true. Grown- 
ups with plenty of money satisfy it by exploring ex- 
peditions to inaccessible places; others, with more 
limited means, by putting themselves under the care 
of Mr. Cook or Dr. Lunn. Boys do so in imagination 








at a very small cost by reading books. Kingston, 
Ballantyne, Mayne Reid, Fenimore Cooper, et id 
genus omne, are first-class teachers of geography, who 
take us on personally conducted tours all over the 
world. The author of this book follows in their steps, 
and writes a very interesting and instructive account 
of life in the Rockies before the waves of civilisation 
had barely reached their base. The wonders of the 
Yellowstone Park, its geysers and hot springs, hunting 
elk, shooting grizzlies, stalking moose, trapping bears, 
fighting horse thieves, etc., are described vividly and 
naturally. A boy must be very dull who does not 
follow the adventures of Jack and his friends with 
interest and profit. 


A Northumbrian in Arms. By George Surrey. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 


This is an unusually successful attempt to por- 
tray life in England in the eleventh century during 
the Norman Conquest. Harold Ulfsson, friend and 
follower of the valiant Hereward, has adventures 
as varied as his. It is no slur upon the author's 
design or accomplishment to recognise it as doing 
frank homage to Kingsley’s story; and there is 
plenty of original and entertaining description as 
well. The Anglo-Saxon equivalent of “ thimble- 
rigging” and other devices of the fair, the mighty 
wrestling bouts, and the rough sports of the re- 
tainers of Macbeth, give opportunity for plenty of 
vigorous writing. Very pleasant, too, is the closing 
picture of Harold—more fortunate than Hereward 
—settling down in his manor above the great lake 
now called Windermere. 

Six capital illustrations adorn the book, which 
is in every way a handsome production. 


The Ivory Hunters. By Gordon Stables, R.N. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 


Dr. Stables has lost none of his old power, and 
there is a glamour and witchery about his style 
which grips the reader. There are three capital 
boys in this story, and their voyage, beginning in 
a mistake but ending in happiness all round, takes 
them, along with Captain Go-Bang, in a whaling- 
vessel to Ascension. St. Helena, and the Antarctic; 
then north to the African coast in search of a great 
store of tusks; and finally, to the Arctic, where 
they discover a fabulous amount of mammoth 
ivory. There are moving adventures and _hair- 
breadth escapes, fights with savages, and happy, 
merry-hearted fun mixed in quite suitable pro- 
portions. Indeed, no boy could wish for a better 
story. 





John Bargreave’s Gold. By Captain Brereton. 


(Blackie and Son.) 

Captain Brereton has chosen a well-worn subject 
for his story, but his vigorous treatment of the theme 
compensates for its want of novelty. Albert K. Hendry 
has in his possession a faded parchment which tells the 
story of a sunken treasure ship; and although at first 
he has little faith in it, he becomes convinced that there 
is something in the story by the determined efforts of a 
gang of unscrupulous ruffians to gain possession of the 
parchment. One of these attempts was frustrated by 
the hero, Duncan Ray, and his father, the latter losing 
his life in the struggle; so in gratitude, Hendry takes 
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charge of Duncan, sending him to school, where he 
becomes a Rhodes Scholar. When Hendry decides 
to take a pleasure trip on his yacht and test the truth 
of the parchment, Duncan accompanies him; but the 
gang still pursue them, and the pleasure trip becomes a 
long and terrible struggle, the outcome of which we 
must leave the author to tell. 


Through the Heart of Tibet. By Alexander Macdonald. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


Mr. Macdonald has a great reputation, but he does 
not commit the vulgar error of trying to live on it, 
for he has given us nothing finer than his last book. 
In it we find the same intimate acquaintance with 
the scene of the story, but in the present case the 
writer has availed himself of the mystic atmosphere 
that surrounds the land of Kubla Khan, and has 
woven a fascinating tale of mystery, intrigue, and ad- 
venture. The story turns upon an ancient prophecy 
to the effect that when the stolen eye is restored to 
the image of Buddha, the Tibetans will be able to 
throw off the foreign yoke. Both China and Russia 
wish to secure this precious eye, as it would enable 
them to start at any time a fanatical rising, which 
they could turn against their rivals. The eye is in 
the possession of an Englishman, Tom Deverell, 
who, in spite of his formidable adversaries, leads 
into the heart of Tibet a secret expedition, whose 
object is not revealed until the last chapter. The 
story of this expedition is graphically told, and old 
and young alike will eagerly follow the young hero 
through the dangerous path that led a workless 
engineer from Victoria Station to the chair of the 
Dalai Lama at Lhasa. 


A Trip to Mars. By Fenton Ash. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 


A flying machine in the shape of an egg, over a 
thousand feet long, with interior fitted with every 
luxury—including a miniature zoological garden 

driven by some secret force which nullified gravi- 
tation, and personally controlled by the king of all 
Mars—such was the means by which Gerald Wilton 
and his friend were carried away to a new planet, 
where the denser atmosphere makes flying the ordi- 
nary mode of progression. To any writer with 
imagination—and the author has enough and to 
spare !—such a setting for a story provides scope 
of illimitable adventures and experiences, and the 
boys certainly could not state that life on Mars was 
dull. To follow their experiences leaves one breath- 
less—racing air yachts, gigantic eagles, rebellion, 





fornia, where the gold is. The story concerns their 
adventures en route—buffaloes, Indians, perils by flood 
and on the heights, and at length—nuggets. It is a 
quietly-told tale, but is withal impressive. 


Lost among White Africans. By David Ker. (Cassell 
and Co.) 

This is a very lively story, and is crammed with 
adventure—a little too full, perhaps, for boys with any 
sense of perspective. The “time” of the book is that 
period when Stanley was Governor-General of the Congo 
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aerial battle, and hairbreadth escapes from weird — Nats. 


animals and plants crowd the pages and compel the . 
attention. We like Mr. Ash’s Martians much better 
than those hideous nightmares which Mr. Wells brought 
to the earth, though the latter are more convincing ; and 
there are a few mistakes on the scientific side which 
the author of the War of the Worlds could not have 
made. But this does not detract from the merit of 
this story, which must satisfy the most captious boy 
critic, 


Lost in the Rockies. By Edward 8. Ellis. (Cassell 
and Co.) 


Life on a farm, and a hard life, is the portion of 
Arle Haskell until his uncle decides to trek for Cali- 


**Lost AMONG Wuitk Arricans.” (Cassell and Company.) 


Free State, and Mr. Ker makes very free use of him. 
The heroes are Charlie Thorne and his foster-brother 
Pat O’Connor, and they go through sufficient dangers 
and distresses to bleach the hair of any ordinary person. 
Charlie is lucky enough to discover, off his own bat so 
to speak, not only the mysterious “‘ White Africans,” 
but also the identity of the Wellé River with the Aru- 
wimi. There are not many unsolved geographical 
poe in Central Africa to-day, but, despite Rider 

aggard and David Ker, the white natives are still to 
seek. Mr. Ker gives a very vivid glimpse of the horrors 
of slavery, and his book should do something to help 
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the younger generation to take an interest in the effort 
to stamp out the even worse atrocities still being per- 
te | on the Congo. 


Not Out. by Kent Carr. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 


After reviewing the author’s Playing the Game, one 
expects something good from Not Out, and there is no dis- 
appointment in this book. It would be difficult to give 
shortly a résum¢ of all its contents: from the character 
of the “Goth,” the great-hearted but quick-tempered 
“ Head,” to that of Hervey, the proudly-defiant captain 


** Bravo, Bon!” (W. and R. Chambers. ) 


of the school; the good-natured Terence, head of the 
fifth; the paradoxically weak yet manly Ilbert—not 
out to the end; and so on to little Dodd, with the 
weak heart but the cunningly strong head, and villain 
of the piece. Kent Carr is up-to-date, too, with situa- 
tions, neither the unemployed nor the suffragettes 
escaping his attention. He has written a strong book, 
and one we can highly commend. The keynote 
throughout is manliness, and the boy who can read 
it without feeling the better for the perusal certainly 


does not deserve the prize. There are seven full-page 
coloured illustrations. 



















Through Flame and Flood. Edited by Charles D. 
Michael. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 

As the sub-title informs us, these are true stories of 
heroism on land and sea, and are fifteen in number. 
The first story—that of the Cornish hero miner—whose 
life was miraculously preserved—exemplifies in full 
the adage “truth is stranger than fiction.” But all 
are good stories, and the collection makes a splendid 
prize book. There are six illustrations. 


By Creek and Jungle. By John R. Leys. (S. W. Part- 
ridge and Co.) 


Shortly summarised, this is an adventurous 
story, describing the search of the three boys 
Terence Boyle, Irish ; Jack Moothouse, English ; 
and Ronald Macgregor, Scotch—for Macgregor’s 
father, a doctor, who was in the hands of Malay 
pirates. Well written, with plenty of adventures 
by land and sea, hairbreadth escapes, etc., eventu- 
ally allends well. Dr. Macgregor is brought back 
and the pirates’ treasure as well. There are six 
illustrations by George Soper. 


Mungo Park's Travels. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton.) 

This dainty reprint of Mungo Park’s travels 
in the interior of Africa ought to find many 
youthful readers, to whom the book will come as 
fresh as on the day when it was first given to 
the world. Park represents the best type of 
pioneer explorer, and to his labours we largely 
owe our present position in West Africa. His 
Travels constitute a classic of exploration, and 
teachers and parents will be wise if they en- 
courage their charges to peruse it. 


The Captain Annual. Vol. XXI. (George Newnes, 
Lid.) 


There is much in the Captain which makes it 
worthy of preservation, and those subscribers who 
have thumbed the weekly parts past recognition 

the common fate of a popular periodical—will 
thank a benevolent uncle who sends them this 
yearly volume. We note that it contains articles 
on cycling and photography by Archibald 
Williams, and on natural history by Edward 
Step; while Captain Charles Gibson continues to 
provide help and guidance for the young stamp 
collector, There are, of course, many ripping 
stories by popular authors, and the volume ts 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges. 


The Scholars’ Own Annual. ((eorye Newnes, 
Lid.) 


Most of our readers are quite familiar with Messrs. 
Newnes’s excellent school magazine, but they may like 
to be reminded of the issue of the Annual, which con- 
tains the numbers for a year, handsomely bound, and 
a veritable treasure trove for any boy or girl. There 
is a fine outdoor atmosphere about the volume which 
will appeal to young sportsmen and Nature students ; 
while the stories of the Victoria Cross will serve perhaps 
some day to prompt emulation of the brave deeds 
which merited the unique distinction. A would-be 
donor of a Christmas present would be well advised to 
purchase a copy of The Scholars’ Own Annual. 








The Log of a Privateersman. 


THE 


(Blackie and Son.) 


So disturbed is a Weymouth merchant by the narrow 


ScholarsOwn | 


ANNUAL 


(George Newnes, Ltd.) 


escape of his trading vessel that he de- 
termines to equip and run a privateer 
and appoints our hero, George Bowen, 
as second lieutenant. Adventures come 
thick and fast, and after several engage- 
ments with French traders, Bowen has a 
narrow escape when his vessel is struck 
with lightning. How he is rescued only 
to find himself in the power of a pirate, 
and how he turned the tables on his 
captor, will be eagerly followed by all 
young readers, who we are sure will 
heartily agree that whatever mistakes 
the Admiralty may make in the present 
day, it certainly made no mistake in offer- 
ing a commission to George Bowen. 


The Wonder Book of Light, and The 
Wonder Book of Magnetism. By 
E. J. Houston. (W. and R. Cham- 
bers.) 

As practical teachers we must utter 
a protest against approaching natural 
science from the theoretical instead of the 
practical side, but at the same time we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there are still many people who are unable 
to obtain access to a physics laboratory, 
and to these we wheat strongly recom- 
mend this series of wonder books. The 
style is simple and attractive, but on the 
other hand accuracy is never sacrificed 
lor the sake of simplicity, so that those 
reading carefully through either of these 
books will obtain a good general know- 
ledge of the subject, and yet they will 
have learned nothing which it will be 
necessary to unlearn should they at any 
time undertake a more serious study of 
the subject. 


Harry Escombe. By Harry Collingwood. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


The interest in this exciting tale of ad- 


By Harry Collingwood. 
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ventures in Peru never flags from beginning to end. Harry 
Escombe is sent out to assist in a railway survey in Peru. 
At first his work is arduous and not altogether pleasant, 
but his fortunes are entirely changed on his finding 
a wonderful jewelled collar in Lake Chinchaycocha. 
This collar proved to be the sacred jewel of the first 
Inca of Peru, and Harry’s possession of the jewel led 
to the belief that he was the Inca returned to life. 
The account of his journey to the City of the Sun, and 
his thrilling experiences there, will delight all those who 
revel in adventures. 

The book is got up in an attractive binding, and is 
well illustrated. 


A Fair Haven, and Other Stories. By M. H. Debenham. 
(National Society's Depository.) 

This is a collection of thirteen historical stories, 
ostensibly written for Sunday reading by church boys 
and girls. We may say at once that any boys or girls 
will read them with avidity and with profit on any 
day of the week. The title-story gives us a sweetly 
pretty picture of life in the time of Charles the First. 
It is woven round the short time Lettice spent at 


“Lrrrie New.” (T. C, and E. C. Jack.) 
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court, and caused a duel between her brother and De 
Rougemont, followed by her sojourn at Little Gidding, 
where she found a “* Fair Haven,” and became the bride 
of the saintly Mr. Avory. “In the Western Woods ” 
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everyday life of the middies ashore and afloat is por- 
trayed faithfully. A brush with Chinese pirates (they 
still exist, gentle reader !) leads to the crew of a picket 
boat being captured; but, owing to the resourcefulness 
and pluck of Midshipman Hanway, the hero 
of the story, the pirate chief is in turn defeated 
and captured by his prisoners. ‘ Nobby” 
Hanway is of the stuff from which admirals 
are made. 


His Majesty's Glove. A Story of the Great 
Rebellion. By G.I. Whitham. (7. Nelson 
and Sons.) 


We are translated to the days of King 
Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell, and the 
thrilling adventures of the boy hero and his 
sister will be followed with breathless interest 
by the boy readers. 

The king’s glove was given to one of his 
adherents, who lost it by treachery when it 
had to be the sign for the attempted rescue 
of the king on his way to London. The glove 
is at last restored by the young hero to his 
kinsman. 

There are two coloured illustrations, and 
this is a good and cheap prize book, the tale 
being well told. 


For the Emperor. By Eliza F. Pollard. (7. 


Nelson and Sons.) 


An Englishman’s daughter is placed with 
her aunt in Paris, who was attached to the 
Imperial Court. She hated court life, and took 
shelter with her foster sister, a vivandiére to 
the Imperial Guard. 

Her father follows the French army under 
Napoleon to Moscow in search of his daughter, 
and the description of the terrible retreat from 
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that city is very graphic. After adventures 
with the French army in Poland, the father 








“Tur ANpREW LANG Fairy Serres.” 


Is a sequel to the title-story. The scene is laid in 
Virginia. “‘ How the King Passed By” gives us a 
glimpse of Alfred the Great dispensing justice at the 
home of Thegn Erconwald. But all are good, and make 
un excellent prize book. There are four full-page 
illustrations by Violet M. Smith. 


The Red Caps of Lyons. By Herbert Hayens. With 
six illustrations by Lionel Edwards. (W. and 


‘ R. Chambers.) 


wo This story is as exciting as one could wish, and should, 
if possible, be read at a sitting. The Royalists of Lyons, 
who'fought so splendidly against the Convention during 
the French Revolution, were in the end defeated by 
famine, and the sansculottes were restored to power, 
most of the alleged “ aristocrats” passing quickly to 
their death. Through the faithful heroism of his son 
Victor, M. Legendre, a well-to-do manufacturer, was 
enabled to escape the guillotine how, the reader must 
discover for himself. 


The Middy of the “Blunderbore.” By Lieutenant 
Charles Gleig, R.N. With six coloured illustrations 
by Charles Pears. (W. and R, Chambers.) 


The Blunderbore is on the China station, and the 





(Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


finds her at last in her old home on the banks 
of the Loire, and smuggled her to England. 
In addition to the adventures, the daughter’s love story 
will appeal to adults. 

It is a good prize for girls as well as boys, and there 
are two sple sndid coloured illustrations. 





(Religious Tract Society.) 
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The Luck of Ledge Point. By Dorothea Moore. Illus- 


trated. (Blackie and Son.) 


The stirring times of Bonaparte have furnished the 
material for many a tale, and none of them are more 
exciting than those which deal with the seething ex- 
citement on the south coast while people were waiting 
for “‘ Bony’s” appearance. ‘“‘ Ledge Point,” in Corn- 
wall, was a possible scene of his arrival; and how the 
great man’s plans were foiled by the steady courage 
of little Sir Gabriel Penthurst and his girl sister makes 
stirring reading. It is a well-drawn plot, thrilling for 
boy or girl, throbbing with the excitement of an in- 
trigue on which the fate of England depended. 


endeavouring to lead the simple life complicated with 
various fads, one is insensibly led to take considerable 
interest ; but Jock is a clever little study. There is a 
charming love interest running through the story, 
which comes to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The Attic Boarders. By 
and R. Chambers). 


Raymond Jacberns. (W. 


The reader will not guess the correct solution to the 
; : ther age . f 
title. It is not a tale of old Greek piracy, nor one o 
school life. The attics in question were four disused 
rooms in the Rectory, Hasley, and the boarders were 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Rhondda’s Holiday. A Story for Girls. 


(Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 


This is the story of a girl’s invitation to the 
country and of the incidents attending that visit. 

We have the usual picnic on the river, ete. ; 
but at the end we have a play, acted on the 
occasion of the silver wedding of her friend’s 
parents, and the author of the play is her own 
friend. The book ends with dreams of the future, 
and the girl’s intention to assist her father, who 
is a scientist, in his diagrams, as she is a clever 
artist. 

In addition to the four full-page coloured 
illustrations, there are numerous little sketches 
at the sides of the pages, and these greatly in- 
crease the interest of the tale. 

It is an acceptable prize book for girls, and 
will be gladly welcomed by them. We can also 
recommend it for the school and public library. 





The Girl who wouldn't make Friends. By 
Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons.) 


This tale is suitable for girls and boys say from 
eleven to eighteen. Mrs. Brent spent her youth 
in Wales, and was very friendly with an orphan 
boy, Rob Quellyn. She marries a gentleman in 
London, and her daughter Robinette is named 
after her old friend. The daughter inherits 
a fortune and house in Wales from her mother’s 
old companion. The girl who wouldn’t make 
friends is Gwyneth Quellyn, or, as she is called, 
“Gwyneth fach,” or “little Gwyneth,” who was 
adopted by Mr. Quellyn when she was five years 
old, and who was the daughter of a friend 
who intended returning for her within a year, 














but who died suddenly afterwards. 

Robin tries to make friends with her, but she is 
unsuccessful for a Jong time. All are happy when 
Gwyneth finds that Robin really wishes to become ‘her 
friend and companion. 


Fugitives from Fortune. 
Lock, and Co.) 


All the characters in this story stand out clearly, 
and there are no loose ends in it; it is really a very 
workmanlike piece of writing. Any book that brings 
to home-staying Britons a glimpse of life in the larger 
Britains beyond the seas is welcome, and Miss Turner 
contrives to paint a picture of life on a small island not 
far from Sydney in alluring colours. In the American 
millionaire who has retired from his millions, and is 


By Ethel Turner. (Ward, 


“Tue Lirr.eE MERMAN.” (Macmillan and Co.) 

—dogs. Rachel Wellington was the oldest girl of a 
large motherless family, and as the rector’s income was 
small, and the demands on it large, there was generally 
a balance on the wrong side. Rachel was fond of dogs, 
and hit upon the idea of taking in canine boarders as a 
means of augmenting the family treasury. The ex- 
periment proved quite successful, although naturally 
with such a household of guests there were many ex- 
citing times. The story is well written, brimful of 
interest, happy and healthy in tone, without a too 
obvious moral. The rector is a particularly fine char- 
acter, notwithstanding his botanical abstractions, and 
-Rachel is a thoroughly English girl. 
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The Perry Girls. By Lilian Turner. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co.) 

Miss Turner, who is a sister o. the writer of Fugitives 
from Fortune, noticed above, continues in this story the 
awdiventures of the charming girls who proved so inter- 
esting in Paradise and the Perrys. The bungalow 
restaurant on the Sydney road becomes an increasing 
financial success; but the happy girls, being now a 
bit bolder, have to face other matters of importance. 
One is married, another thinks she never will be, a 
third is borrowed by an aunt for a year, and so the 
home at “* Paradise’ is not so full as before. Under 
these different circumstances, Mrs. Turner’s heroines 
develop character and steadiness; and finally, Theo— 
but then it would hardly be fair to state what happened 
finally to Theo. It is a capital book for girls, and one 
likely to be surreptitiously borrowed by thei~ brothers. 


Cousin Becky's Champions. By Eleanora H. Stooke. 
(National Society.) 

The story centres round the doings of two families 

those of Mr. Marsh and Mr. Trent, who were brothers- 

in-law. Mr. Trent, who had met with reverses, was 

clerk to the more successful relative, Mr. Marsh. Edgar 

Marsh, aged ten, the only child of the merchant, and a 


‘priggish, untrustworthy boy, was thrown into contact 


constantly with Roger and Polly Trent, his cousins 
—two noble-spirited children and the champions of 
Cousin Becky, who turned out the good fairy of the 
lot. A fitting prize book for young boys and girls. 
There are two illustrations. 


The Andrew Lang Fairy Series. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) 


The publishers have drawn upon Mr. Andrew Lang’s 





**4 Book or Gotpen Degps.” (T. Nelson and Sons.) 


Under Puritan Rule. By Agnes Giberne. (National 
Society.) 

The sub-title, “A Tale of Troublous Days,” is very 
fitting. Agnes Giberne has given us a scholariy and 
carefully written story of the days of Charles the First 
and Cromwell. The Puritan’s daughter, Avice Humphrey 
of Steeple West, is married to the Royalist, Sir Fulk 
Morton. Afterwards her brother Dick also joins the 
Royalists. But the family of the good Rector Collins 
looms largest in the tale, which really describes the 
struggle between the Church and the party of Crom- 
well, The gradual fall of Charles and his friends, and 
the advent to power of Cromwell, are ably depicted in 
a most interesting historical story. The diary of 
Milisent takes us to the Restoration. The five tlius+ 
trations are by Isabel Watkin, An excellent gift book 
for older boys and girls, 





well-known Rainbow Series of Fairy Tales*;to provide 
a new series of prize books: The subject matter of 
these charming volumes needs no further recommenda- 
tion in these columns ; and with regard to the illustra- 
tions it ought to be sufficient for us to say that Mr. H. 
J. Ford is the artist. Each volume contains about a 
baker’s dozen of varied tales, and the whole series wil! 
doubtless be in great demand in the coming season, 
when the purse-strings are unloosed, and the elder buys 
with a view to keeping the younger quiet. 


Uncle Hilary's Nieces. By Christina Gowans Wyte. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 

A very readable story for elder girls. There is 
good plot, well-worked out, and some bright and amusing 
dialogue. The story is illustrated by eight coloured 
drawings from the brush of James Durden, 
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Three Girls in Mexico. By Bessie Marchant. (Blackie 
and Son.) 

We are glad to notice that writers for girls no longer 
make an invariable rule of setting their stories in the 
calm domesticity of the mother country, but realise 
that scenes and modes of life in foreign lands have 
their fascination for budding womanhood as well as for 
hobbledehoys. Miss Bessie Marchant takes her readers 
into the heart of Mexico, and relates the adventures 
of three brave girls in that little exploited land of 
romance. One of the girls saves the life of an old 
Indian woman, who in gratitude reveals a secret method 
of distilling a delicious perfume from yellow orchids. 
On the strength of this knowledge the girl 


Susanna and Sue. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 


The delicious humour and sympathetic insight of 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin are well exemplified in this 
charming book. Susanna, after bearing many things 
from an unsatisfactory husband, leaves him with the 
boy, and taking the girl Sue with her joins the Shakers: 
In the delineation of Shaker society, Mrs. Wiggin finds 
full scope for her characteristic powers ; and her — 
of this vanished sect, with its quaint religious beliefs, 
its communal! establishment, and enforced celibacy, 
is touched with full knowledge and charming sincerity. 
The lapse of two young Shakers from the orthodoxy 








sets up a perfume factory, which flourishes in 
the most satisfactory fashion. The fortunes 
of the girls are involved in those of a reduced 
Mexican family, which ultimately regains its 
former greatness. The story is interesting 
from cover to cover, and the comparative 
novelty of the foreign life portrayed in it 
gives the book an additional charm. 


The Little Black Princess of the Never Never. 
By Mrs. Aineas Gunn. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 


Mrs. Gunn is already favourably known as a 
delineator of Blackfellow life in the Northern 
Territory. In this pleasing story she has 
embodied an immense amount of native lore 
without detracting in the least from the in- 
terest of her narrative. The photographs 
which embellish the book have a distinct 
ethnological vaiue. 


Muriel and her Aunt Lu. A Tale of Paris. 
By May Baldwin. (W. and R. Chainbers.) 


(irls can always rely on this author for an 
interesting tale. The plot is simple enough. 
Muriel, having lost her mother, was sent to 
an English school, which did not prove so 
attractive as home, and she therefore ran 
away to Paris to join her Aunt Louisa, who 
was working hard there as an art student. 
Cireumstances combined to render it neces- 
sary for Muriel to remain there, and by her 
experiences we obtain a carefully drawn pic- 
ture of Parisian life. The story is full of 
interest, and girls reading it will gain a large 
amount of useful knowledge of Paris and its 
fascinating history and buildings, as well as 
learning unconsciously the lessons conveyed 


by t » vari incl > 2 
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Three Fair Maids. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Blackie and Son.) 

Naturally, Miss Tynan’s heroines are Irish, and so is 

« setting of her pleasing story. The Burkes, according 

[rish tradition, are unable to make both ends meet, 

d Elizabeth, the genius of the family, conceives the 

. of taking in paying guests. Ardeelish, Ardnamore 
Lake, Connemara, becomes distinctly popular, and the 
personalities of the guests at the establishment are 
brightly and happily sketched. Elder girls will greatly 
enjoy this book, and the conclusion—there are six 
weldings—will certainly not disappoint them. 

VOL. XXX. 


**Cousin Becky’s Cuamrtons.” (National Society.) 


of the sect into the ordinary love-making and matrimony 
of unbelievers aptly indicates the root of decay in the con- 
stitution of the society. Maternal affection at last brings 
Susanna to the arms of her husband, and a sweet and 
gracious story ends in a sweet and gracious manner. 


The Gateway to Romance. ‘Tales retold by Emily 
Underdown from The Earthly Paradise of William 
Morris. (Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 

- The child who is not fed. on romance—no forcible 
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feeding is required—is bound to grow up to a stinted 
and starved manhood or womanhood, with warped 
and twisted ideals. Happily there is now a — 


revulsion from the matter-of-fact principles of the « 


of various incidents from Morris’s EKarthly Paradise. 
Letterpress and pictures—there are sixteen admirable 
plates in colour—are charged with the real spirit of 





‘Nor Our.” (8, W. Partridge and Co.) 


romance, and the whole book is a thing of beauty, 
which will be a joy for ever to those privileged to 
possess it. A word of praise is due to the anonymous 
editor, whose loving care and skilful arrangement are 
evident on every page. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN, 
A Book of Wild Things. A Nature Anthology. Com- 
piled by Lucy Lyttelton. With pictures from 
Japanese artists. (Zhomas Nelson and Sons.) 


After the “invitation” there is a description of 





rab, 
ugly, mechanic age of the early nineteenth century. 
We now know romance to be a mind and soul 
prophylactic, and we administer it freely with af 
absolute confidence in its efficacy. So much by way of 
introduction to Miss Underdown’s charming version 



















































twenty-one birds and animals, not of the dry-as-dust 
description, but drawn from the choicest English litera- 
ture, both prose and verse. 

It must have taken great thought and care to design 
a book so tastefully, and it is interesting to all lovers 
of nature. 

The paper, binding, and printing are all good, and 
the paintings are excellent. The latter alone will 
entice any one to read the book, there being eight full- 
page clever coloured illustrations, and the end papers 
represent a flight of ravens in a sunset sky. 

Not only is this a magnificent prize for all children, 

but it is the book for teachers of infants. A finer 

and more attractive, book we have never seen. 

It is a prize which will not only be coveted, but the 

drawings will be copied and the extracts quoted. 

We cannot speak too highly of this excellent book. 


The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Illus- 
trated. (Blackie and Son.) 


Another edition of the never-to-be-forgotten 
story which has delighted thousands, and will con- 
tinue to delight thousands of others. This is an 
extraordinarily cheap edition, with some pretty line 
illustrations. 


The Bird Book. Pictures of Birds by William 
Foster. Talks about them by May Byron. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 


A beautiful book of natural history. The pic- 
tures are splendid, drawn in colour from life. 
They are finely reproduced, and each is separately 
mounted on a toned background. They are so 
good that they make the book something unique 
among natural histories. The talks about the 
birds are quite simple and direct, and contain 
information at once valuable and interesting. This 
is an ideal book for a present, for the beauty of 
its bird pictures will appeal to everybody of any 
age who is a lover of birds. 

r | 
Sheaves of Gold Stories from the Old Testa- 


ment. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 


In simple style fourteen of the most striking 
stories of the Old Testament have been retold, 
without losing any of their characteristic scriptural 
quality. They are of such surpassing interest that 
there is no reason why young folks should not find 
them as absorbing as more modern stories. In this 
dress even quite young children can read and 
appreciate them. The book is lavishly illustrated, 
with very fine reproductions in colour of pictures 
specially painted. They are all striking, but some 
are particularly spirited and realistic, such as 
‘‘Cain’s Offering,” the ‘Tower of Babel,” ‘‘ Hagar,” 
and “David.” <A gift book that will be keenly ap 
preciated. 


Dolliken Dutch, and how she helped Piet and Ella. 
(Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton.) 


A pretty story of a little Dutch doll, in very easy 
language for the little folks. The illustrations are bold 
in design and pleasantly humorous. They tell theu 
story well, and the quaint types will give endless amuse- 
ment to the lucky youngster who receives Dolliken’s story 
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The Little Merman. By Ethel Reader. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 


We must congratulate the writer of this delightful 
story on the charm of her style, which suggests the 
humour of Carroll and the pathos of Kingsley, and yet 
maintains a distinct individuality. Although written 
for and dedicated to a little girl, there are many 
grown-ups who will lose their hearts to the gallant 
little merman with the slithery tail, who, for love of 
a princess in a brown holland pinafore, sets off in search 
of a soul, going through many adventures before he 
accomplished his end and married his princess, with the 
milkman as best man and the little dragon as train- 
bearer. 


The Little Torment. By Margaret Gilroy. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 


A charming story of a lovable, unconventional little 
maid who spends her childhood amongst a family of 
delightful boy cousins and their sympathetic parents. 
“The Torment,” unlike most heroines of her type, 
finds herself at school, where the teachers who deal 
with her show a rare insight into character and an 
equally rare tact in dealing with her. Indeed, apart 
from its interest for girl readers, the book would be 
profoundly suggestive and helpful to teachers. “‘ Slang ” 
and amusing schoolgirl dialogue abound, and the heroine 
finds some interesting schoolfellows. There are eight 
charming illustrations. 


The Little Tin Soldier. By Graham Mar. (W. and R. 
Chambers.) 


A delightful story, which, though depicting conditions 
somewhat improbable, runs easily and naturally. The 
“Little Tin Soldier,” so called from a great love of 
soldiering inherited from warlike ancestors, is a small 
boy stolen from his home, and brought up by a vin- 
dictive old dame in the East End of London. Here he 
makes two friends, to whom the faithful little fellow 
remains equally devoted after his restoration to his 
friends, and who represent two unique and fine 
characters. Their attempts to educate their little 
charge should alone induce teachers to read the book. 
A charming story, full of humour and pathos. The 
illustrations are charming and the type is excellent. 


The Children’s Book of Gardening. By Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick and Mrs. Paynter. (A. and C. Black.) 


The publishers write: “This book was suggested 
to the authors by a boy of twelve who lived in Ger- 
many, and sent for an English book that would help 
him with his garden. One of the authors asked the 
editor of a leading gardening journal to recommend 
her a suitable book, and found that he knew of none 
written from a child’s point of view, and supplying 
the instruction a child can understand and use. Yet 
in these days, when so many children have gardens, 
such a book seems needed. The aim in this one has 
been to tell the juvenile reader how to make his garden 
grow, and the authors have not allowed themselves 
to wander in the pleasant by-ways of reflection, de- 
scription, or amusement. They wished to help the 
budding gardener rather than to entertain the child, 
and they have tried to keep within the limits of what 
a child can do.” After careful examination we can 
confidently assert that the book is “a hit, a palpable 


hit.” The letterpress is concise and straightforward, 
dealing with the simpler kind of gardening, and con- 
cluding with a useful “Calendar of Work.” The 
pictures by Mrs. Coyley Robinson are pretty and non- 
botanical, and the volume would make a suitable present 
at a time when one loves to dream of gardens while the 
fog hangs thick and yellow. 


The Children’s Scott (Ivanhoe and The Talisman). The 
Children’s Dickens (Little Nell and David Copper- 
field). (7. C. and E. C. Jack.) 


In this series an attempt is made, and most success- 
fully made, to tell, in hanuen suitable for yeung 
children, the stories of some of the favourite novels of 
Dickens and Scott. The retold stories centre around 
the principal figures in the original tales. In Little Nell, 
for example, not much is said of Quilp and Kit, of 
Dick Swiveller and Sally Brass. The story deals with 
the wanderings of little Nell and her grandfather, and 
is really told in such a simple manner that quite young 
children could read and appreciate the underlying 
sentiment far better than from the original novel. 
Nothing of importance is omitted; the tales well fulfil 
their mission of presenting classical stories so as to 
come well within the understanding of our young boys 
and girls. 


Stories from French History. (7. C'. and E. C. Jack.) 


The young people of this generation certainly owe 
a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Jack for the liberal way 
in which they have catered for them. One wonders 
why ephemeral literature of the penny novelette type 
has any sale at all when such books as this under notice 
can be had for a shilling. The pictures, type, and bind- 
ing are alike excellent, and the stories themselves such 
as one may delight in getting children to read. If 
reading in any way influences character, the influence 
of these stories would be all for good. 


The April Fool Twins. By E. W. Pimlow. (W. and 
R. Chambers.) 


This is a brightly written story of American home 
life which will appeal to younger readers. It is a 
chronicle of the home doings and sayings of happy 
little folk, as difficult to review as a sunbeam or a 
smile, but presented with a charming simplicity which 
will make it a favourite wherever read. 


Son Riley Rabbit and Little Girl. By Grace MacGowan 
Cooke. (W. and R. Chambers.) 


The little girl found young Riley Rabbit half drowned 
with the garden hose, and restored him to life and forth- 
with adopted him. As son Riley soon learned to talk, 
they became firm friends and shared many adventures, 
grave and gay. The book naturally invites a com- 
parison with our old friend Brer Rabbit, but the authoress 
has taken quite a line of her own, and produced a 
charming tale as interesting as any fairy story. She 
possesses that keen insight into child life and character 
without which it is impossible to write a story which 
interests children. One of the most attractive features 
of the book are the forty illustrations in black-and-white 
from actual photographs. The spring time will prob- 
ably see many searches for distressed young rabbits— 
guaranteed to talk—who require a home. 
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STUDIES OF BOOKS THAT ARE 
WORTH WHILE. 
BY SUSAN CUNNINGTON. 
VII.—Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” (1658-1663). 


IKE all who have done great things, Milton undertook 
a prolonged and earnest preparation for the high 
task upon which he was resolved ; and wher we name a 
short five years as the period taken in his composition 
of the poem, we have to recognise that for years before 
he was studying diligently in order to have command of 
plenteous material. His wide classical knowledge and 
deep theological learning were supplemented by a loving 
familiarity with the Bible both in English and Hebrew, 
with Italian and Spanish literature, with our own Shake- 
speare and Spenser, and by acquaintance with the com- 
mentaries on geography and travel, on science and dis- 
covery, of contemporary European writers. When he 
was about to embark upon the poem he took great pains 
to procure from abroad a large and expensive atlas, in 
order to verify his mental picture of some details, and 
jested rather grimly upon the need of a blind man for 
maps. 

For many years Milton pondered in the leisure mo- 
ments of his busy and troubled life upon the subject 
he should choose for his poem. He intended at first to 
write a drama of British legends, centring round King 
Arthur: then he thought of Scottish stories, with Mac- 
beth as chief; of old Saxon tragedies; then of Old 
lestament subjects, such as Abraham and Isaac, the 
Israclites in the wilderness, the Garden of Eden, ete. 
In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, amongst 
the treasured Milton relics are several early sketches 
of proposed dramas. Amongst them appears “ Paradise 
Lost,”’ with four separate detailed plans of the intended 
poem. The earliest is a meagre indication of what the 
final sketch became. 

Further alterations and developments are seen in 
the successive sketches, but not even the latest gives the 
scheme upon which the majestic work was after all 
built up. Students of Milton to-day are reminded of 
his many tentative efforts when they come to the lines 
in Book IV. uttered by Satan, which were originally 
written as the opening verses of the poem :— 


* O thou that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world |! at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
(Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell,—how glorious once above thy sphere.” 


It has been a frequent oceupation with students of 
literature to try to determine the origin of Milton’s 
yreat work, and the earlier writers to whom he was, 
or might be, indebted for some of the ideas. There had 
always been since mediswval times in the European 
literatures a succession of religious dramas which re- 
placed the earlier vision-form immortalised by Dante. 
{mongst them were some of wide reputation, with which 
all scholars were familiar; one, Adamo, by an Italian 
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writer, and another, Lucifer, by a Dutch poet, being 
the best known. The Scripture paraphrases of our ear- 
liest poet, Caedmon, were revived in Milton’s day after 
centuries of neglect, and the most popular book in 
England for many years had been a translation of the 
Divine Weeks and Works of the French poet Du Bartas, 
written in the mid-sixteenth century. So that there 
were many precedents for a sacred story, in some of 
which there may be found hints and suggestions in 
Paradise Lost. But Milton’s genius had that welding 
and transforming power which betters and enriches most 
of what it uses, and where it finds the sublime it incor- 
porates it almost intact. Thus we have the continually 
recurring Biblical expressions and phrases which are not 
onlysuperbly io place, but also most forcible and effective. 

Having determined his subject and, after rejecting 
many schemes, planned out the stupendous work, Milton 
decided to open the story “in the midst of things,” 
as he described it. There was to show the happenings 
not only on earth, but in the celestial regions; the 
characters were to be mainly, not human, but super- 
natural. Where to begin? A careless approach to 
this great poem can but result in a confused idea of 
the theme and the progress of its development, even 
though some admiration for the beauty of description 
and expression may be aroused. But with some idea 
of its scope and treatment beforehand, all enjoyment is 
intensified, and the grasp obtained of the marshalling 
of the events and the uafolding of the story enables the 
reader better to appreciate those harder parts which are 
rarely mastered in detail. 

Before discussing the handling of the story we may 
note the separation into twelve books, most of which 
correspond with change of scene or characters. Books 
VII. and VIIT., however, and Books IX. and X. and 
XI. and XII. are divided by a pause in the dialogue, 
or a different speaker, rather than by a fresh departure. 
In the remaining cases there is an interesting illustration 
of the importance of beginnings. The new book is the 
opportunity for a kind of recalling of the very initial 
solemnity of the undertaking. Milton’s love of inver- 
sion in statement leads him to begin the poem with 
the stern beat of a single reiterated note of warning, 
which merges into the Invocation, without which no 
great poet proclaims his theme :— 


“Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly Muse!. . .” 

— * ” * . * - 

“ And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knowest. . . .” 


The Second Book, which gives the substance of the 
Council in Pandemonium, opens with the striking de 
scription,— 


“ High on a throne of royal state,—which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus, and of Ind ; 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings Barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence. . . .” 
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The tumult and terror in which the Second Book ends 
make especially fitting and impressive the invocation 
with which the Third Book opens. Its scene is the 
heavenly regions, and the transition cannot be too 
emphatically marked in the mind of the reader,— 


“ Hail, holy Light! offspring of Heaven first-born ! ” 


And, with the ingenuous simplicity impossible to a 
modern poet, Milton weaves into the pensive reflection 
towhich it gives rise his lamentation upon his own blind- 
ness,— 
“So much the rather thou, celestial Light ! 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate. . . .” 


The Fourth Book begins with an apostrophe presaging 
the coming of evil into God’s newly-created world ,— 


“ Oh for that warning voice, which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in Heaven aloud ;” 


and the Fifth Book with the beautiful couplet, packed 
full with poetic imagery,— 
** Now Morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl.” 


In the opening of the Sixth Book, the narrative of 
the angel Raphael continues, and uninterruptedly most 
skilfully recalls the preceding image ,— 

** All night the dreadless angel, unpursued, 
Through Heaven’s wide champain held his way ; till Morn, 
Waked by the circling Hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light.” 


The Seventh Book, with its tremendous subject of 
the Divine intention as related by Raphael, begins in 
the loftiest stra'n,— 

“* Descend from heaven, Urania! by that name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegaséan wing.” 


Here there is an implied reference to the Jliad, the 
Odyssey, and the Aineid, whose creators invoked the 
Muse of Poetry. Milton’s subject, however, is so far 
worthier than theirs that he needs higher help and 
inspiration than they did. 

Beginning, then, “in the midst of things,” in Book L., 
Milton shows us Satan and the fallen angels rousing 
themselves to plot how to take revenge for their defeat 
and casting out from heaven. Those nearest to Satan 
in rank and power were Beelzebub, Moloch, and Mam- 
mon, and the ancient heathen religions named in the 
Old Testament are further recalled by the enumeration 
amongst the lower ranks of Satan’s followers of the 
false deities worshipped in all ages and all parts of the 
world. With supernatural power they instruct their 
hosts to build a stately pile of blazing magnificence, 
embling the hee avenly mansions from which they are 
outcast. 

Tn Book II. the great conclave takes place, and the 
lecision is made to work revenge by doing some harm 
0 the inhabitants of that newly-created world, called 
rth, which it was rumoured the Almighty had made 
lor Himself. Satan himself has the prerogative of 
rching for it; and most mysterious and terrifying is 
description of his emergence from the infernal re- 
gions, Whose gates are kept by two hideous presences, 
Sin and Death. Once outside he is in the dim and 
dreadful void known as Chaos—the whole of the lower 
port of an infinite circular space whose upper part is 
Heaven. This appalling region (ll. 890-967) is ruled 


over (or rather anarchised) by Night, by Chance, and 
by Demogorgon, a place 
* Without dimension; where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place, are lost . . . 


For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, 


No physical horrors can excel the terrifying power of 
the mental and spiritual trouble indicated in this won- 
derful recital. 

The reverent invocation of Book III. heralds the 
narrative of the conference in Heaven between the 
Divine Father and the Son as to the future destiny of 
the newly-created race of men. The imagination is 
taxed here to follow the eloquent vision of the poet 
as his muse records the peace and bliss of the empyrean, 
the heaven of God,— 

** About him all the Sanctities of Heaven 


Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 
Beatitude past utterance. 


This book is full of words, phrases, and expressions 
from the Bible, which Milton loved to incorporate in 
his narrative of heavenly things. It closes with the 
meeting of Uriel, the Angel of Light, and Satan, who 
has traversed the realm of Chaos and approached 


“This pendant world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon, 


and is disguised so that even Uriel does not recognise 
him as other than a heavenly spirit. 

in the Fourth Book there is the tragic lamentation 
of Satan for his lost eminence, and the expression of 
his deliberate and final resolutioa,— 


“ 


Evil, be thou my good, 


as he wends his way towards the Earthly Paradise. 
Milton, in his description of Heiven and Hell, has 
blended tradition and revelation with his own burning 
imagination; and now, in the description of Earth 
before the fall, he paints a picture in which are details 
from the richest imagery wherewith poets of all pre- 
ceding ages had sought to delineate some fabled Happy 
Land, some Islands of the Blest, the realm of Nature 
unaceursed. Here for the first time in the story appeer 
the two human characters, and in the Fifth Book their 
happy state is further described. The visit of Raphael, 
Eve entertaining him, his discourse with Adam, and 
the history of the events in Heaven preceding the 
expulsion of Satan, fill the rest of this Book, with the 
Sixth and the Seventh also. 

The Eighth Bogk opens with Adam’s inquiries as to 
the celestial order, and in the reply of Raphael, Milton 
introduces the then new theory of Copernicus, which 
his friend Galileo had published and explained, but 
which was not at all generally understood or accepted 
The Ptolemaic system, which regarded the Earth as the 
centre of the universe, still held its place in Milton’ 
day. During the long pause in the story, during which 
Adam discourses with his “ angel guest,”’ Satan has stil! 
lingered near Earth awaiting his opportunity, and in 
Book IX. is the record of how he accomplished his end. 

In the Tenth Book the Divine Son is shown, seeking 
the disobedient ones, and there is told how Sin and 
Death, the keepers of Hell-Gate, have now power | 
visit Earth. The fallen hosts build a massive and my 
terious causeway from Hell to Earth, that they may g 
to and fro with ease, unlike Satan on his first journe, 


-The Eleventh Book records the misery of Adam an: 


Eve; their penitent approach to God; the visit «| 
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Michael to tell them of God’s will for them in future ; 
and the Twelfth Book continues his recital with the 
prophecy of the coming of a Redeemer. Then they 
are driven from the Garden, and the cherubim with 
flaming swords guard the entrance against them. The 
great epic concludes with the simple, sad announce- 
ment,— 

“ They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.” 

Readers whose lack of opportunity prevents their 
studying the whole of this majestic poem, should read 
Books I., II., UI1., IV., V. with care and deliberation. 
To appreciate the magnificent roll of the metre some 
lines should be read aloud; time should be willingly 
spent in pausing to admire the melodious syllables, or 
the skilful placing, or the poetic device by which such 
force and beauty are combined. Many short passages 
should be committed to memory; and waere the per- 
sons or subjects named are outside the range of reading 
hitherto achieved, a classical dictionary or annotated 
version will furnish enough explanation tc understand 
the references. But no reader should turn first to an- 
notations, or break the thread of the story, by search- 
ing for meanings where the general sense is plain. 


— Pete 


SEASONAL LESSONS IN NATURE 
STUDY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED THORNLEY, M.A., F.L.S., F.E.S., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NATURE STUDY TO NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


THE FLOWER. 
1. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


“T°O the higher classes it should be made clear that 
the flower is (a) a shoot modified for purposes 
of reproduction, and so (b) — the principle of 
the “division of labour.” Thus all plants have a 
vegetative part (root, stem, leaves, etc.), which is con- 
cerned in ministering to the life of the individual plant ; 
and have also a reproductive part, which provides for 
the next generation. Upon the whole, the buttercup 
is as good a flower as any to begin to study, but later 
a series of flowers should be studied. In the following 
outline several names will be given to the different 
parts of the flower, in order to help teachers to adapt the 
phraseology to the level of the class they may be taking. 
In older classes each child should have at least a 
flower to examine, to be followed either at the time 
or later on by a study of the root, stem, and leaves, 
and the surroundings of the plant, so as to follow each 
step in the lesson. As an exercise after the lesson, 
children should be encouraged to make rough models 
of some of the common flowers, if sufficiently simple. 
The receptacle may be made out of plasticine, the 
sepals and petals cut out of coloured cardboard, the 
stamens out of pins, and the pistils can also be made 
out of card (sometimes small seeds do well). A cork 
can be substituted for the plasticine receptacle. But 
with the exercise of ordinary ingenuity an intelligent 
teacher will devise many ways in which this can be done. 
It is needless to say that the children should draw 
their flower in parts and as a whole. 
The English names of flowers are full of poetry, and 
have many beautiful and curious associations. These 
the teacher should attempt to bring into the lesson. 





2. A Lesson ON THE BUTTERCUP. 


Note.—There are three common species of meadow 
buttercup :— 

(a) A species with the sepals turned back, and a 
bulbous root. 

(b) A species with a creeping stem. 

(c) The common tall meadow buttercup. 

We will presume that it is this last upon which a 
lesson is being given. 

(1.) The flower is taken to pieces slowly by the chil- 
dren, under the direction of the teacher, the separate 
pieces being laid down in order on a sheet of white 
paper ; their number, shape, and colour noted. The 
information thus acquired is summed up on the black- 
board. Thus :— 

Five oval greenish sepals, conjointly a cal yz (cup). 

Five oval shining yellow petals, conjointly a corolla 
(little crown). 

Many pin-like yellow organs, with pollen (dust) boxes, 
the stamens, conjointly the andrecium. (Use this word 
only for older classes.) 

Many small green pistils or carpels (seed-boxes), con- 
jointly the gynecium. (Also only for older classes.) 

(Notice at the base of each petal a little gland, the 
nectary, Which contains honey.) 

(2.) The children must then be asked to notice what 
they have got left ; a little round stem, with a number 
of little scars at the top, showing where the various 
floral leaves (sepals, petals, etc.) were attached. This 
part is the receptacle, because it receives the floral organs. 

(3.) At this point it is well te let the class dissect a 
flower like the common primrose. This will greatly 
enlarge their ideas of the structure of flowers. 

They will learn from this that— 

The sepals and petals of the buttercup are quite free 
from one another, but that the sepals of the primrose 
as well as the petals are joined to one another. 

The stamens of the buttercup are on the receptacle; but 
the stamens of the primrose are attached to the petals. 

Moreover, the primrose appears to have only one 
pistil (this must be properly explained later on), whereas 
the buttercup has a great many free pistils. 

Note.—With older classes the meaning of the words 
cohesion and adhesion may be explained. 


3. ESSENTIAL AND NON-ESSENTIAL ORGANS. 


The buttercup should then (or later) be compared 
with the flower of the marsh marigold and the flower 
of the ash. The analysis of these can be put on the 
blackboard. Thus :— 

Buttercup has sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils. 

Marsh Marigold has sepals, no petals; stamens and 
pistils. 

Ash has no sepals, no petals ; stamens and pistils. 

From this must be deduced the meaning of essential 
and non-essential organs. Stamens and pistils are 
essential organs; flowers cannot do without them. 
Sepals and petals are non-essential organs; many 
flowers have no petals, and some have neither sepals 
nor petals. Let the children try to find flowers to 
illustrate these points. 


4, Monacious AND Dicecious FLowers. 


The best study would be the oak and the willow. 
The two kinds of flowers on the oak (staminate and 
pistillate) will readily be found by the end of May, 
and the one kind of flower on the willow. There wil! 
be staminate male flowers on the “ palm,” and gray 
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catkins of pistillate flowers on the female willow. The 


children must be encouraged to search diligently for 
flowers, and to observe whether they are (a) complete, 
having all the whorls ; or incomplete, having lost some 
organs. (6b) Whether bisexual, having both stamens and 
pistils, or uniserual; and if this last, whether the 
staminate and pistillate flowers are to be found on the 
same tree or plant, like oak, beech, birch, nut, begonia, 
etc. (Monecious), Or whether the staminate flowers 
are on one plant or tree, and the pistillate on another 
(Diecious) — for example, bryony, willows, poplars, 
nettles, etc. 
5. THe Buitpine up or FLowers. 

If the teacher is good at plasticine modelling, he will 
make models of the three main styles of floral architecture 
—for example, a model of a buttercup, a plum blossom, 
and an apple blossom. He must use different coloured 
plasticine (card will do) for the different whorls, ete., 
keeping to the same colour for each part in the three 
models. Teachers who cannot work in plasticine will 
have to trust to good diagrammatic sketches on the 
blackboard. The diagram herewith given is meant to 
help him in this matter. He will have to use his own 
discretion in the matter of employing the rather for- 
midable words used by botanists to describe the three 
kinds of floral architecture. The following explanation 
may help. The point of reference is the pistil (gyne), 
and the question is to determine whether the rest of 
the floral organs are beneath (hypo), around (peri), or 
on the top of (epi) the gyne. Buttercup (hypogynous), 
plum (perigynous), and apple (epigynous) will abun- 
dantly and efficiently illustrate these points. 





TYPES OF FLORAL ARCHITECTURE 


1. Hy pe ous 2. Fivigynous J. Eprgyneous 
ae case the shaded parl- vipresents He veceptacle um section 


(5.) Older classes should learn something about the 
structure of the stamens and pistils. These also can 
be easily modelled on a large scale in plasticine, or 
effective diagrammatic sketches can be made on the 
blackboard. 

The following are the points which should be promi- 
nently brought forward :— 

Stamens.—The stalk (filament)—non-essential : com- 
pare lily and poppy. The pollen boxes (anthers)— 
essential. 

It is a great help here if the class can see a, good 
section of an anther through the microscope. An 
example with the pollen sacs bursting should be chosen. 
Later on the stamens of numerous flowers will be studied, 
giving some idea of the infinite variety and variation 
ol the different parts. By studying the stamens of 
composite flowers, it will be seen that the stamens 
cohere by the anthers; and by studying the stamens 
- the bean or pea, it will be seen that they cohere 
fre filaments. 

Pistils—The pistil of the buttercup is not good for 
study; the pistil of a lily or liliaceous plant is 
the best. Here ovary, style (non-essential), and stigma 


1 
thy 





are well seen. To higher classes it must be pointed out 
that the ovary may be simple or made up of several 
ovaries fused together—in this particular case (lily) 
being formed of three fused together. Frequently the 
number of free styles or free stigmas will point out the 
number of fused ovaries—for example, poppy, campion. 
The subject of placentation (or the arrangement of 
ovules in the ovaries), though full of interest, is perhaps 
too difficult for children. 

(6.) In connection with the lesson on the flower, 
and following it as closely as possible, lessons should 
be given on pollination, and the structure of the pistil 
as an adaptation to different modes of pollination 
clearly shown. 

Such different agents, as (a) the plant itself, (b) the 
wind, (c) insects, or other living agents, and the meaning 
of colour, scent, and nectar in connection with this 
phenomenon, will furnish many instructive lessons. 


ot Pe te 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


BY ROSAMOND CANDY, FIRST-CLASS DIPLOMEE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


CHRISTMAS COOKING. 


a good housewives will now be thinking of the 
-\ Christmas catering, so the following menus and 
recipes may prove helpful in the arranging of the 
various celebrations for the festive season :— 

Curistmas Day (Saturpay): Breakjast.—Porridge, 
Christmas brawn, toast and jams. Dinner.—Hare soup, 
roast beef, boiled turkey, Yorkshire pudding, chestnut 
stuffing,* bread sauce, boiled Yorkshire ham, roast boiled 
potatoes, cauliflower and sprouts, Christmas pudding * 
and brandy sauce, meringues, mince pies,* Stilton 
cheese, biscuits, celery, fruits, and nuts. Supper. 
Cold turkey and ham, and mince pies. 

Sunpay: Breakfast.—Porridge, grilled sausages, cold 
ham, toast and marmalade. Dinner.—Tomato soup, 
roast goose and apple sauce, baked potatoes, sage and 
onion stuffing, builed greens, fig pudding and mince 
pies, cheese and biscuits, fruits. Supper.—Standing 
pork pie, apple snow, cheese and celery. 

Monpvay: Breakfast.—Porridge, ham and tongue, 
bacon and kidneys, tea-cakes, toast and jams. Dinner. 
Roast leg of pork, apple sauce, mashed potatoes, boiled 
parsnips and queen's pudding, cheese and celery. 
Supper.—Meat patties, mince pies. 

Turspay: Breakjast.—Porridge, fried plaice, boiled 
eggs, milk rolls and toast and jams. Dinner.—Potato 
soup, roast pheasants and mutton cutlets, and potato 
chips, cauliflower, apple tarts, fruit. Supper.—Cold 
roast chicken and tongue, Christmas cake. 

Wepnespay: Breakfast.—Porridge, pressed beef, 
fried bacon and tomatoes, toast and scones, jams. 
Dinner.—Milk soup, jugged hare, roast beef, baked 
potatoes, brussel sprouts, milk pudding, stewed prunes, 
mince pies, cheese and biscuits. Supper.—Cold roast 
beef and pickles, simple trifle. 

Tuurspay: Breakjast.—Porridge, findon haddock, 
buttered eggs on toast, brown bread and butter and 
jam. Dinner.—Lentil soup, boiled halibut and parsley 
sauce, roast duck, boiled potatoes, parsnips, marmalade 
pudding, and rice mould and stewed figs. Supper.— 
Pigeon pie, stewed pears and custard, cheese and biscuits. 





* Recipes follow, 
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Fripay : Breakjast.—Porridge, grilled kippers, sausage 
and bacon, scones and butter, marmalade. Dinner.— 
Oyster soup, roast turkey, sausage and boiled ham, 
boiled potatoes, cauliflower, mince pies and trifle, 
fruit and nuts. Supper.—Cold boiled beef (round) and 
roast potatoes, fruit tarts and custard, cheese and 
celery. 

Stuffing for Turkey or Chickens (boiled or roasted). 
I ngredients.— Quarter pound beef suet, ha!f-pound bread 
crumbs, one tablespoonful chopped parsley, grated nvt- 
meg, a few drops lemon juice, a little grated rind, salt 
and pepper, quarter teaspoonful mixed herbs, one egg, 
quarter teaspoonful baking powder. Method.—Chop 
suet very finely, add all the other ingredients, and 
bind with the egg; lastly, add the baking powder 
(which is a great improvement). 

N.B.—This forcemeat is used either for stuffing the 
crops of birds or making into balls for hare. Very small 
balls are made, and baked and popped into hare soup 
just before serving. Forcemeat balls are greatly im- 
proved if egged and crumbed and /ried in deep fat. 

Chestnut Forcemeat. Jngredients.—Two dozen 
mashed chestnuts (boiled until tender), one and a half 
ounces butter or beef suet, —— parsley, half-pound 
sausage meat, quarter-pound bread crumbs, two tea- 
spoonfuls chopped thyme, pepper and salt. Method.— 
Mix all ingredients together ; stuff the birds. 

N.B.—If used for goose, add two boiled onions and 
a little chopped sage in place of sausage and parsley. 

Apple Sauce (for goose and pork). Jngredients.—One 
pound cooking apples, one ounce butter, a little water, 
sugar. Method.—Peel, core, and slice the apple, place 
in the water butter and apples in a saucepan, and 
stew until quite pulpy ; add sugar to taste. 

Bread Sauce (for roast, turkey, chicken, or game). 
Ingredients.—Half-pint milk, one onion, two cloves, a 
few peppercorns, pepper and salt, one pint bread crumbs, 
one Be poonful cream or one ounce butter. Method. 
Place the milk in a saucepan, with the onion, cloves, and 
peppercorns and seasonings, allow to stand and simmer 
for half an hour, strain, then add the bread crumbs and 
butter or cream. 

Christmas Pudding (rich). Jngredients.—Half-pound 
suet, one pound bread crumbs, half-pound sugar, two 
ounces flour, one and a half pounds currants, one ounce 
allspice, one pound raisins, quarter nutmeg, half-pound 
mixed peel, two ounces almonds, grated rind and juice 
of lemon, a few drops essence of almond and vanilla, 
a wineglassful brandy, eight eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
marmalade.* Method.—Crate the suet and add all the 
rest of the ingredients. Bind with the eggs. Place in 
well-greased moulds, and boil from twelve to fourteen 
hours. 

N.B.—The success of a Christmas pudding lies in the 
boiling of it. These puddings will keep any length of 
time in a cool larder, and when required for use should 
again be boiled from four to six hours. Serve with 
spirit burning round the pudding, and stick a sprig of 
holly on the top. The spirit will burn very readily if 
heated before lighting. 

Brandy Sauce. /ngredients.—Two ounces butter, two 
ounces flour, one pint milk, pinch salt, one ounce sugar, 
half-wineglassful brandy. Method.—Melt the butter and 
add the flour, gradually add the milk; add sugar and 
brandy after cooking for ten minutes. 

Plain Plum Pudding. /ngredients.—Half-peund suet, 
half-pound crumbs, half-poand sugar, half-pound flour, 


* The marmalade is a great improvement to the flavour 


half-ounce mixed spice, a grated carrot, one pound 
currants, one pound raisins, quarter-pound peel, two 
eggs and a little milk, one teaspoonful baking-powder. 
Method.—Chop suet finely, and add all the rest of the 
ingredients ; grate the carrot into this, and mix with 
the egg and milk; add the baking-powder, and boil as 
in recipe No. 1. 

N.B.—The carrot is added to give the rich brown 
appearance, and does not affect the flavour at all. 

Mincemeat. I[ngredients.—Quarter-stone apples, one 
pound suet, one pound currants, one pound raisins, 
one pound sultanas, quarter-pound almonds, half-pound 
mixed peel, one pound sugar, two lemons, two tablespoon- 
fuls marmalade, one wineglassful brandy, one ounce 
mixed spice, half nutmeg. Method.—Peel, core, and 
chop the apples finely; chop the suet, and add all the 
rest of the ingredients ; mix very thoroughly, and stir 
occasionally for a day or two; bottle and keep air- 
tight. 

For Mince Pies, see recipes for Pastry-making in 
April number. 

CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


1. Rich Loaf. IJngredients.—One pound butter, one 
pound sugar, one and a quarter pounds flour, one pound 
currants, two pounds raisins, half-pound sultanas, half 
pound peel, quarter-pound almonds, ten eggs, flavour- 
ings (no spice). Method.—Cream, butter, and sugar ; 
add the eggs and flour alternately ; stir in fruit and 
flavourings. Bake in moderately hot oven for five or 
six hours. 

2. Christmas Cake (very good, but expensive). n- 
gredients.—One pound butter, one pound sugar, one 
and a half pounds flour, one teaspoonful baking-powder, 
one pound cherries, half-pound angelica, one pound 
muscatel raisins, half-pound almonds, half citron peel, 
ten eggs, flavourings. Method.—Made in the same way 
as No. 1. Bake in a moderate oven two or three hours. 

N.B.—The success of these cakes depends chiefly on 
the baking. Rules and directions and hints were dealt 
with fully in the May number on cake-making. 

Plainer cakes may be made by using more flour, 
less fruit, and substituting milk for fewer eggs. 


To Ice the above Cakes. 


Almond Icing. IJngredients.—One pound almonds, 
one pound castor sugar, the yolks of two eggs, one 
juice of lemon, a few drops almond ‘essence. Method. 
Mix all well together and form into a paste ; press on 
to the top of the cake, and smooth with a hot knife. A 
great improvement to almond paste is the addition of 
shelled walnuts. 

N.B.—The above almond paste must be kneaded 
with the hands thoroughly, otherwise too much liquid 
would be used, and the result so/é wing. The knife 
is heated by dipping in boiling water. Preserved fruits 
could be arranged tastefully on the top in place of 
white icing. 

Royal or White Icing. /ngredients.—One pound icing- 
sugar, two whites of eggs, lemon juice. Method.—Rub 
the icing-sugar through a sieve, add the eggs and lemon 
juice, and beat thoroughly for at least an hour to get 
the icing smooth, elastic, and very white. 

Spread a layer of icing over the cake and smooth 
with a hot knife, and decorate artistically with a force 
and bag. 

The sugar may be coloured pink by adding a few 
drops of cochineal. 
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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
TEACHING OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 
DRAWING. 

BY C. HAMILTON. 


(Continued from page 203.) : 


Section XIX.—( Examples continued.) 


%. Wovunp it make any difference in the result of Question 8 
if you took 4’ to be the depth instead of 3’? Give reasons. 

10. Compare the pressures per, square inch on the bottom 
and sides, 

11. Compare the volumes of two cylindrical tanks, one 6’ 
deep and 3’ diameter, and the other 14’ deep and 6’ diameter, 
If both of these were filled with petroleum cf specific gravity -8, 
find which shaped tank could be made of the lighter metal. 

12. In designing a tank for a heavy liquid, would you prefer 
to make a tall, narrow one, or a shallow, broad one? Give 
reasons. 

14. Find the pressure per square foot and per square inch at 
depths of 10’, 20’, and 30’ in fresh-water, and in sea-water of 
specific gravity 1°03. 

14. Find the pressure per square foot and per square inch at 
a depth of one mile in the sea, 

1h. What is the pressure on the gate of a canal lock if the 
canal is 20’ wide and the depth of water 10’ ? 

16. What is the pressure per square inch at a tap supplied 
by a soft-water cistern, in which the level of the water is 25’ 
above the tap ? 

17. What is the average pressure at the tap in a town supplied 
by a reservoir which is 200 feet above the general level of the 
town ” 

18. What is the difference of pressure between two taps in a 
house which differ in level by 30’ ? 

1%. A column of water is balanced against a column of linseed 
oil in a U-tube. The height of the column of linseed oil above 
the junction of the two liquids is 15 cm., and the height of the 
water column above the same point is 14 cm. Compare the 
weights of the two columns. Does this give the relative densi- 
ties Does it matter whether the two limbs are of the same 
bore ? : 

20, The density of turpentine is ‘86 gm. per c.c. What length 
of a column of turpentine would balance a column of water, 
25 em. high, in a U-tube ? 

21. A tank is in the form of a cube, and each edge is a feet. 
It is filled completely with water. What is the total pressure 
on the bottom and on one of the sides? What is the pressure 
per square inch ? 

22. A tank is 7 feet long, b feet wide, and h feet deep, and 
it is filled with a liquid which weighs w lbs. per cubic foot. What 
is the total pressure on the bottom, one side and one end ? What 
are the pressures per Square ine h ? 

23. A cylindrical drum is h cm. high and r cm. radius. What 
weight of liquid of density d will it hold ? 

24. The » snared of the liquid in one limb of a U-tube is ¢, 
and the height above the common level ish. The density of the 
liquid in the other limb is 4, and the height ish. Write a formula 
for finding the relative density of the second liquid. 


Section XX, 

The normal procedure would be to spend the next 
few weeks in the determination of specific gravities. 
But beyond the fact that such determinations give 
admirable practice in weighing, no very great stress is 
laid upon them. The practical man deals less often 
with the specific gravity of solids than with their weight 
per cubic foot. If tables are not handy, he obtains the 
quantity he requires directly by weighing and measur- 
ing a sample of regular shape. The density of liquids 
he obtains by the hydrometer. 

The only people who need to determine specific gravi- 
ties are mineralogists and chemists. Both these classes 
of men will receive further training in laboratory work, 
and there is reason neither to anticipate that training 
in their case, nor to insist on such work for students 


who will never require it. So long as the experimental 
work has driven home the meaning of specific gravity, 
so that the student can solve problems involving that 
quantity, it has served its purpose. The essential point 
(which will be elaborated in the next section) is that the 
upward force on a body immersed in a liquid is equal 
to the weight of the liquid displaced. This fact is 
emphasised because, in a recently published book, hydro- 
statics is dealt with before force. While there may be 
room for a difference of opinion, the view is held strongly 
that the interpretation of hydrostatic experiments is 
clearer and more scientific when the pupils can visualise 
the forces which are concerned in the equilibrium of 
floating bodies. The weight of a body is the resultant 
of a number of parallel forces. 

If the specific gravity of liquids is to be determined 
experimentally, it will be found advantageous to deal 
with balancing columns in a U-tube before Hare’s 
apparatus—another point upon which the writer is at 
variance with recent books. In both these methods the 
atmospheric pressure is involved, and the U-tube has 
the advantage of suggesting the atmospheric columns, 
whereas in Hare’s apparatus they have to be imagined. 


Section XXI. 


The object of this section will be to obtain a clearer 
mental picture of the conditions under which bodies 
float, together with a knowledge of the hydrometer as 
a practical instrument. 

The class should be provided with wooden rods, square 
or circular in section, about 2 cm. thick and 20 em. 
long. They should be weighted at one end and have a 
mm. scale (made from mm. squared paper). The rods 
should be varnished. This is better than the ordinary 
Nicholson’s hydrometer, because its volume per unit 
length can be measured. A tin lid fixed on the top 
serves as a scale-pan. An alternative form is a glass 
tube. If this is thin, it will be found necessary to 
have a waxed cork fixed about half-way down, to assist 
in maintaining an upright position when immersed. A 
little mercury will serve as a weight. The rods should 
be measured, and a curve plotted, showing the volume 
of the rod per unit length. This, of course, cannot be 
done with the tube and cork. The rods may then be 
weighed and immersed in cylinders of water, and the 
following questions put to the class :— 

(a) What is the volume of water displaced ? 

(b) What is the weight of water displaced ? 

(c) What is the weight of the whole rod, scale-pan, etc.! 

(d) What forces maintain the rod in position ? 

The students may then place weights on the scale-pan, 
note the increase of volume of rod immersed by reference 
to the curve, and hence to note that the weight in the 
scale-pan corresponds exactly to the weight of the 
displaced water. 

This gives the key to the use of the hydrometer for 
measuring the density of any liquid. The rods may be 
immersed in clean and salt water and the depths noted, 
there being no weights in the scale-pan. The conclu- 
sions should be arrived at in the following way :— 

Weight of apparatus = weight of water displaced, 

= volume of water displaced 
density (= 1). 
Again, weight of apparatus = weight of salt solution 
displaced, 
= new volume displaced » 
density. 
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Hence volume of salt solution displaced x density of 
solution = volume of water displaced x density. 

Calling the volumes V and V,, and the densities d 
and d,, it is clear that 


Vd, = Vd, 


and d, V where d, is the specific gravity. 
I 

In the ordinary method of comparing densities we 
follow the definition and compare the weights of equal 
volumes ; in this method we compare the volumes of 
equal weights. If w were the weight of a certain volume 
of water, and w that of the same volume of salt solu- 
tion, the relative density or specific gravity would be, 


by definition, w, 
w 
uw > 
Hence the ratios ' and Vv are equal. This is an ex- 
w ' 


ample of inverse proportion, which will be more fully 
discussed in the next section. 

It will be good practice for each student or pair of 
students to make up a salt solution of different and 
known concentration. These can be passed round the 
class for the determination of the density, and the 
results plotted on a curve. 

The class are now in a position to be told that the 
instrument goes under various names, according to the 
use to which it is put. In the testing of wines and 
spirits, and in chemical manufactures generally, it is 
known as a hydrometer. As used by the marine engineer, 
to ascertain whether water contains too much salt to be 
used in steam boilers, it is known asasalinometer. When 
used for the purpose of testing milk, it is called a lac- 
tometer. If students engaged in electrical works are 
present, their attention should be directed to the use 
of the hydrometer for finding the strength of the acid 
in secondary cells. The acid becomes weaker as the 
cells discharge. Some of these instruments are gradu- 
ated to read directly the amount of a particular sub- 
stance which 1s present. Reference to the curve they 
have already drawn will explain how this can be done 
in the case of a salinometer. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. If three blocks of wood each 5 em. thick, floating on water, 
are immersed 4, 5, and °6 of their thickness, what is the specific 
yravity of each % 

2. If a block of wood floats so that 4 of its volume is above 
the surface, what is the density of the wood ? 

3. How deep would the piece of wood float if it were im- 
mersed in alcohol (specific gravity °8), and sea-water (specific 
gravity 1«h27) 7? 

1. A piece of marble floats in mercury with } of its volume 
below the surface. What is its specific gravity ? 

5. A bottle when empty weighs 900 gms., when full of fresh- 
water 1,900 gms., and when full of sea-water 1,927 gms. What 
is the density of sea-water, and what percentage of solid sub- 
stances by weight would you expect to be dissolved in it ? 

6. Explain why an iron vessel can float on water. 

7. What is meant when it is stated that a vessel has a displace- 
ment of 1,000 tons ? What is the weight of such a vessel, and 
what is the volume below the water line ? 

8. If 400 tons of coal are placed on a ship, what is the in- 
crease in the volume below the water line ? 

. If the volume of water displaced by a vessel is approximately 
143,000 cubic feet, what is the weight of the vessel ? 

10. In Question 8, what is the increase of volume below the 
water line in salt water of specific gravity 1-03 ? 

11. One c.c, of lead of specific gravity 11-4 is fixed in a saw-cut in 
a piece of wood, the volume of which is 20-4 c.c., and the specific 
uravity 48. Will they float or sink in fresh-water ? What will 
happen in sea-water ? 

IZ. A piece of wood 4 x 3 x 2 em. weighs 15 gms. What 
volume will be above the water when ‘t floats? What is the 
least weight required to sink it ? 
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13. A tin can weighing 7-2 gms., and having a volume of 65-4 
c.c., floats in water. How much lead short will be required to 
sink it ? 

14. What lengths of columns of water and glycerine (specific 
gravity 1:3) would support a column of mercury 30” high * 
Convert all the heights into cms, 


Section XXII. 


The general aim of this section is to investigate 
the properties of gases, so far as this can be 
done without anticipating the phenomena of heat and 
chemistry, with which the students are supposed to 
be more or less unfamiliar. 

The existence of air is almost axiomatic ; questions 
may, however, be addressed to the class as to the extent 
of their knowledge. The fact that it exists all round 
the earth, and to a great height above the surface, may 
be elicited, but it is not desirable to adduce evidence 
which the student cannot understand. 

It is perhaps usual to deal with the weight of air 
before discussing any other property, such as elasticity. 
This plan suffers from the disadvantage that methods 
of proving experimentally that air does possess weight 
depend upon the elastic properties. It is, therefore, 
desirable to draw the attention of the students to the 
charge and discharge of a football or a bicycle tyre, 


-and to ask for the inference that air is capable of far 


more compression wnder the action of a force than 
solids or liquids. 

The power of unlimited expansion which air possesses 
may be shown by squeezing an indiarubber ball with 
a hole in it.* On releasing the pressure air enters. 
If the process is repeated under water the liquid is 
forced in. There is no need to refer to the barometer 
at this stage. The fundamental point is, that if a 
vessel from which the air has been forced out is opened 
the air rushes in. 

The increase of pressure in liquids with depth may 
now be recalled, and it may be argued by analogy that 
the layer of air must press heavily on the earth’s sur- 
face. How is th rvessure at a point below the surface 
of a liquid measured ? To what is it equal? Having 
obtained the answer that, in this case, the pressure of the 
liquid is equal to the weight of a column of a length 
equal to the depth of the point below the surface and 
of unit sectional area, it will be plain that, if we wish 
to measure the pressure of the atmosphere at the earth’s 
surface, we must find the weight of a column equal to 
the height of the atmosphere and of unit area. 

Ask the class to consider how the weights of columns 
of liquids were compared in previous lessons. Then 
having obtained the suggestion of a U-tube, point out 
that if both limbs are open to the atmosphere we shal! 
have the same weight of air on the surface of the liquid 
in both limbs. How can this be avoided ? 

It will probably be suggested that one limb should 
be closed. The teacher should then elicit the fact that 
if a column of air is to be balanced against a column o! 
liquid, one limb must contain air and the other limb no 
air. Hence we must start with one limb full of liquid. 

The experiment should then be performed prefere|!y 
with a U-tube, both limbs of which are more than °”” 
in length. The length of the open limb is not of great 
moment, but the advantage of using a U-tube is that 
the students are able more easily to imagine the external 
column of air. That the open limb need not be ex- 
tended to the limits of the atmosphere may be rendered 


* Or suck air from one limb of a U-tube containing a liquid 
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With 20 Coloured Plates and many other IIlustrations. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


REASURE ISLAND. 


By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With 50 original Tllus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


By E. S. ELLIS. 


With Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 1s, each. 


RED FEATHER. 


THE LOST RIVER. 
LOST IN THE ROCKIES. 


SPLENDID GirT BooKS 








MESSRS. CASSELL INVITE TEACHERS TO WRITE FOR THEIR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WHICH CONTAINS FULL PAR- 
TICULARS OF SPLENDID PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS BY SUCH 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS AS EDWARD S. ELLIS, ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, MRS. L. T. MEADE, 


MRS. G. DE HORNE VAISEY, Etc. 











THE POLE. 





TH 


OST AMONG WHITE AFRICANS. 


A BOY’S ADVENTURES ON THE UPPER CONGO. 
By Davip Ker. With 4 Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


E LAND OF ENCHANTMENT. 


Illustrated by Arntuur Rackuan, A.R.W.S. Frontis 
piece in Colours and 36 Illustrations, §s. net. 


HE SEA 


By Max Pemperton. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth 
gilt. 3s. 6d. 








i A DELIGHTFUL NEW 
ANNUAL, 


GASSELL’S ANNUAL 


WOLVES. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations in each. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

A MADCAP. 
A WORLD OF GIRLS. 


CAPTURED BY INDIANS. 
WOLF EAR THE INDIAN, 


A PRINCESS OF THE WOODS. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


With more than 100 Coloured Pictures 
and many Illustrations in 
Black-and-white. 


A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 
POLLY: A New-Fashioned Girl. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMOTHERS. 








THE DAUGHTER OF THE CHIEF- 


TAIN. 








Handsome Picture Boards, 3s, 6d. 
Cloth gilt, 5s. 
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THE REBELLION OF LIL CAR- 
RINGTON. 








CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 








Th rae 
Seng, FEBRYARY 





“The February Boys” 
is Mrs. Molesworth’s only new story 
Sor children this season. 


Charmingly Illustrated in 


L. 7. Meade. 


Colour 


or in Black and White. 


THE FEBRUARY BOYS. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 





Andrew Home. 
Aylwyn’s Friends 6s. Bravo, Bob! A School 
Betty Vivian. A Story of Story . ; ‘ : . 8s. 6d. 
Haddo Court School . 5s. J. Finnemore. 
Princess of the Revels . 3s. 6d, _ a Term. , A Stay » 
of Slapton Schoo ° Ss. 
May Baldwin. 
urtel and her Aunt Lu. Fenton Ash. 
A Story of School and Art A Trip to Mars. : - 8s. 6d. 
Life in Paris 5s. Herbert Hayens. 
Barbara Bellamy. A Red Caps of Lyons . . 8s. 6d. 
Public-School Girl . 3s.6d.] eg y. Houston, Ph.D. 
Raymond Jacherns. Wonder Book of Light . 3s. 6d. 
Becky Compton, Ex-Dux 5s. Wonder Book of Magnetism 8s. 6d. 
The Attie Boarders. 3s. 6d. | Geo. B. Grinnell. 
Grace M. Cooke. Jack in the Rockies’  . 2s. 6d. 
Son Riley Rabbit and Graham Mar. 
Little Girl ‘ 2s. 6d. The Little Tin Soldier . 2s. 6d, 


A Descriptive List wi these Books, Illustrated in Colour, post free on application, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.; & Edinburgh. 





CHAMBERS’S XMAS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a 
gift that would afford more genuine 
pleasure to a youthful friend than one 
or other of these volumes.” 

THE SCOTSMAN, Oct. 19, 1909. 


3s. Gd. 
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clear by reference to Section XX., in which it was 
showa that the limbs of a U-tube need not be of the 
same bore. It is the pressure per unit of area in the 
two limbs which is being compared. 

Afterwards it will be clear that even the second limb 
is unnecessary, and that a straight tube will serve the 
purpose. The class may then calculate the weight of a 
column of mereury supported by the atmosphere, and 
state the pressure in gms. per square cm. and pounds 
per square inch. 

The next step is to proceed to the explanation of the 
pump by way of a simple glass syringe. With this 
instrument the students master the process of filling 
the barrel, and are free subsequently to follow the 
action of the delivery valve in & force pump. 

The explanation of the syphon requires a good deal 
of care. The U-tube may first be filled and held with 
the open ends upward and at the same level. On 
raising the end of the Jong limb, water runs out of the 
short limb, the level of the two surfaces remaining 
horizontal. This presses home the importance of the 
difference in weight of two columns of unequal length. 

When the syphon is working, the difference of weight 
draws over the whole length of the columns in the 
tube. The water acts as though it were rigid. If the 
column were to be broken at the top a vacuum would 
be produced, and the atmospheric pressure would force 
the water up both limbs, but more rapidly up the 
shorter one. A syphon would not work in a vacuum, 
because there would be nothing to prevent the two 
columns from separating at the bend. (See Example 19.) 

The class may now consider in more detail the 
elasticity of air. The question, If a cubic foot of air, 
at atmospheric pressure in a rubber bag, is subjected 
to an additional 14 lbs. per square inch, what volume 
will it oceupy ¢ will lead to the desirability of ascer- 
taining exactly how the volume varies when the pres- 
sure is varied. A very simple piece of apparatus, 
consisting of two pieces of glass tubing, a = of 
rubber tubing, and some mercury, will suffice for each 
student to make a few experiments. The glass tubes 
may be fastened to a half-metre scale by rubber bands. 

(nother plan is to close one end of a piece of ther- 
mometer tubing about 50 ems, long, insert a column 
of mereury about 3 ems. long, and measure the dis- 
tance between the closed end and the nearest end of 
the mercury column when the tube is horizontal, and 
with the open end upwards and downwards. If H is 
the height of the barometer in mm., and h is the length 
of the mercury column in the tube in mm., then the 
pressures are H, H +- A, and H — A. 

If the students take three or four measurements and 
find that the product of pressure and volume is con- 
stant, it will serve their purpose. The teacher will 
then give the class a series of measurements from an 
authoritative source, over a wider range. These will 
be plotted on squared paper, and the curve drawn. 

Before considering this curve it will be desirable to 
ask the class to state shortly the law they have ob- 
tained. Care should be taken to confine this to air 
within the limits of experiment. There is no experi- 
mental justification for regarding it as a general gas 
law. If, however, a similar experiment is performed 
by the teacher in which a different but familiar gas 
(coal gas) is used, the presentation will be sufficiently 
widened to justify the further information upon which 
the wider generalisation can be based. 

(To be continued.) 


5. 
6. 
7 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE 
OCTOBER SUPPLEMENT. 


Section IIT. 


. 1092, 1°473, °203, 3°124, 1-956 m. 


“04 cm. per inch, ;#,, “0157, 1°57 


. 86,000, 794,000, 1,353,000, 8,977,000. 


3°683, °963, 19°786, “003. 
5°31, 71°57, 2,200, -00037. 


88 feet per second; 44, 66, 22, 33, 55, 77, 99 feet per 


second. 


8. 
9. 
10. 
ll. 


12 v= 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


50¢ miles per hour. 
52, 43}, 46} miles per hour. 
2,682 cms. per second. 
1,611 cms. per second. 
a(miles) 1760 x 3.x s 
¢((hours) 60 x 60x ¢ 
t= 5. 

» 
e= vt. 
1}, 44 miles per hour. 
1} miles per hour. 
4} miles per hour. 


. (a) V— wv; (6) V +r. 

. 60 miles per hour. 

. 4A) seconds, 

. 54,%, miles per hour; 160 feet. 
. (a) 13, seconds; (6) 1°9 seconds nearly. 
3. 15 miles; 26’ 40". 
. Slower train covers 28 + miles; after 38 + minutes 


5. Slower train covers about 30°5 miles; 40 minutes after 


train starts. 


}. 2y'y miles. 

. 131} miles. 

. 62 minutes ; 3:1 miles from B. 
. About 44 miles per hour. 

. 93. 2d. ; 1 dollar 80 cents. 


Section IV. 


1, 28”. 

2. 231, 462 revolutions per minute. 
3. (a) 150; (b) 225. 

4. 300; 10 on 300 = 3°3 %. 


6. 67, 423’. 
7. 6’ 3’; 15; 16% feet per second. 
8. 2,585 yards; 12 lbs. 
9. ‘5 mm. 
10. 4; 10; 62; 1:5; 5; 2; *4 times. 
o. . 
12. 6)”. 
13.2 = 4. 

Pp 

N 
l4.8s=np; p= - 
15. 3”. 
16. 395°5 cms. 
Section V. 
3. 60°; 150°; 210°; 132°; 110°; 82}°. 
4. 840°; 660°; 510°. 
5. te % 
6. (a) 360° per hour ; (b) 30° per hour. 
7. 7°5" nearly. 
8. (a) 7:4” per minute ; (>) 62” per minute nearly. 
15. (a) 150° per second; (b) positive; 50 revolutions per 
minute. 
16. Positive ; 900° per second. 
17. 5°04 per minute. 
18. 12°°2 per day approximately. 
19. 15° per hour. 
Section VI. 

3. £3, 14s. Od. 
4. 61°35 square metres. 
5. £2, 7s. 8)d. 
6. 116% lbs. for one coat. 


appr 


. (a) 147; (b) 2175. 


7. 28 square feet ; 104d. 
8. £3, 12s. Od.; 160 square feet ; net cost, £2, 83. Od. 


293 lbs. approximately. 
?y lb. whiting, ,4y pint distemper. 


122 lbs. whiting approximately; 104 pints distemper 


oximately. 





feet per second. 
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THREE 


Price 6s. 


VOL. XXI. 
OF THE 


The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
FOR BOY OR GIRL. 


No better gift could be found than this magnificent volume, which contains 
SERIAL STORIES by well-known writers, 
SHORT STORIES by popular authors, ARTICLES 
PHOTOGRAPHY, STAMP COLLECTING, MODEL RAILWAYS, etc., etc. 


CAPTAIN. 


by experts on CYCLING, 


TWENTY-SEVEN 








73. The Long Night. 


1. A Duet. 

170. Shameless Wayne. 
169. Mystery of Cloomber. 
168. A Jest of Fate. 

i7. A Mother’s Son. 


165. England’s Peril. 
164. A Fair Impostor. 
163. The Trials of the Bantocks. 


161. The Sinews of War. 


160. The Bishop’s Apron. 
15%. Red o’ the Feuc 

158. Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
157. The Wizard. 

1s. A Master of Craft. W. W. Jacobs 
15. Allan’s Wife. 

\4. A Ladder of Swords. 
153. The Heiress of the Season. 


lov. Maiwa’s Revenge. 
151. A Cardinal and his Conselence. 


150. Erie Brighteyes. 


\40. The Riddle of the Sands. 


145. Savrola. 
\44. The Vagabonds. 


64: each. 


Stanley Weyman. 
2. The Pointing Finger. * Rita.” 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
A. Conan Doyle. 
Charles Garvice. 
B. and ©. B. Fry. | 
166. Odd Craft. W. W. Jacobs. 
W. Le Queux, 
Charles Garvice. 


G. S. Street. 
162. Denis Dent. E. W. Hornung. 


Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. 

W. 8. Maugham. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
H. Rider Haggard. 
H. Rider Haggard. 


H. Rider Haggard. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Sir Wm. Magnay. 
H. Rider Haxward. 


Graham Hope. 
H. = Haggard. 


Erskine Childers. 
Winston 8. Churchill. 
Margaret L. Woods. 


149. The Watchers. E. W. Mason. | 
i48. Heart of the World. H. “tides Haggard. 
147. Light Freights. . W. Jacobs. | 


Comprise famous works by famous authors. 
the full list of 170 titles, which will be sent post free to any address. 


143. 


| 142. 


. Lucey Gort. 
. The Marquis of Putney. 
. Where Love Is. 
i. Swallow. 

35. The Truants. 


For the Long Winter Evenings 


You want a good book to keep you company by 
your fireside. 


Something out of this list will suit you. 


The Prodigal Son. Hall Caine. 
The Quicksands of Pactolus. 


‘A. Vachell. 


. Parson Kelly, 
Mason and Andrew Lang. 


. The Reflections of Ambrosine. 


Elinor Glyn 


34. Catherine of Calais. 


121, 
120. 


| 119 


118. 
116. 
115, 


3. Moth and Rust. 
. Stella Fregelius. 
. The Scapegoat. 


Mrs. H. de la Pasture. 
Mary Cholmondeley. 


H, Rider Haggard 


The Fool Errant. 
The Tale of the Great Mutiny. 


- Fitchett. 


. Idols. J. Locke. 

}. Beatrice. H. Rider Hagyard. 
25. Court Royal. Rey. 8S. Baring-Gould. 
. The Four Feathers. A. E. W. Mason. 


3. The World's Desire. 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 
22. The Room in the Dragon Volant. 

J. 8. Le Fanu. 
W. J. Locke. 


Derelicts. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C 


Green Tree 
Colonel Enderby’ s Wife. 
Simple Simon. E. ) 


." ucas Malet. 
Albanesi 


Alice and Claude Askew, 
Richard Marsh. | 
W. J. Locke. 
H. Rider Haggard. 

A. E. W. Mason. | 


Hall Caine, 
Maurice Hewlett. 


if. Rider Haggard, 
The Honourable Molly. K = " ine Tynan, 
. Le Fanu, 


| 114. 


113. 


111, 
110, 


109, 


108, 
107. 
106. 


104, 
102, 
100, 

90. 


85 





80. 


| 73, 


Sold by all Newsagents and Booksellers, or post free 8d. each from 
George Newnes, Ltd., (Dept. 107), Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


96. 


94, 
93, 


92. 
91. 
00. 
RS. 
86. 
. At Sunwich Port. 
84. 
83. 
81. 


78. 
76. 
74. 


NEWNES’ FAMOUS SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Here is a selection .from 


The Witch's Head. 
The Last Hope. 
Mehalah. 


H. Rider Haggard 

H. 8. Merriman. 

Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 

Lysbeth. H. Rider Haggard, 

An Imaginative Man, Robert Hichens. 

The Isle of Unrest. H. 8. Merriman 

Hilda Strafford. Beatrice Harraden 
The People of the Mist. 

H. Rider Haggard 


Flotsam. H. Seton Merriman, 
Pearl-Maiden. H. Rider Haggard. 
The Bread of Tears. G. B. Burgin. 


The Martyred Fool. 
David Christie Murray 
Tomaso’s Fortune. H. 8, Merriman. 
Montezuma’s Daughter. 
H. Rider Haggard 
My Friend Prospero. Henry Harland 
From One Generation to Another. 
H. 8. Merriman. 
In Varying Moods. Beatrice Harraden. 
Nada the Lily. H. Rider Haggard. 
The Column. Charles Marriott. 
Barlasch of the Guard. H. 8. Merriman. 
Allan Quatermain. H. Rider ee 
w. Jacobs, 
H. 8S. Merriman. 
Charles Garvice. 


The Grey Lady. 
Just a Girl. 
Rainbow Gold. 
Eleanor, 


The Vultures. 

The Slave of the Lamp. 
H. 8, Merriman. 

The Lady Paramount. 


64. each. 





JUST READY. 








NEWNES’ DANCE ALBUM. 64d. net. 


Eighty pages of Copyright Music. 


NES 6 
DANCE 


ALBUM. 


80 Pages of Copyright Masic 


Contents. 


















NEWNES’ SACRED MUSIC ALBUM. 64d. net. oF. Sus 
Sixty Pieces. Eighty Pages. | re 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or post free (inland) od. each. eel 

nt ENS 








\____ (Dept. 107), SOUTHAMPTON ST., LONDON, W.C. 


David Christie Murray. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
With Edged Tools. H. 8. Merriman, 
H. 8. Merriman. 


Henry Harland. 
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12. 6644 Ibs. ; 249 lbs. ; 225 Ibs. 
13. 1184 square feet : 71} Ibs. 
15. 148 square yards approximately. 
16. & pieces roughly 
17. 168. Sd. 18. 988 tiles. 
19. 1,188 tiles. 
Section VII. 

l. 2 y 
2.2; 7 
2 + 1. 


h+5t+6; 8h +4049; 37 + 1h +7t; 25T + 3h 
%a +b) 


3. ab; Wa +b); hours. 


Xe(l + b) — 100 
4. . feet 
5. 1704 yerds and 28°4 yards very nearly. 
. as a + Be + 163 1775 
7. 22+ Re + 15: 175 % 
8. 2? + 4x - 21 


9. 40’. 

10. p+ q- 

ll. a + 8, and @ — 3. 

12. Zale + a) + Qay = Qala + a + y). 

13. 1 + 2 + y + xy; no term could be neglected. 
l+a~-yo xy. 

14. ltr 

15. a mM h 


Section VIII. 


1. 27°27 square inches; 8°73 square inches; about 434}; 
‘7854; 78°54 °. 

2. 150 yards diameter; 2,715 square yards; difference, 37°7 
yards 

3. 201 yards diameter. 

4. 594 yards; 631-7 yards; 3,664 square yards. 

5. 46 
}. 5°16 square inches. 
62°86 square inches. 


8. 17°7 inches. 
9. 14 square feet; 14) square inches ; ‘589 mile. 
Section IX. 
1. 60°. 2. Isosceles. 3. 60°. 4. No. 5. 55°. 
6. 108°; 120°; 128°57°; 135°. 
7. 360°, 
0 30s 105°, 
1. 150", 


13. 300", 

14. 120°; 120°; 60°. 

15. 75°; 75°; 105°; 105°. 
16. SO” 
17. 180 
18 wy 


a triangle. 


Section X. 


—_——-~ 


35°; 3°15". 

Oya - 

10. 125"; ly)” very nearly. 

11. 4°05 hours. 

13. No. Straight line is the condition. 
Lb. £1, 138. 3d; about 84d. 

16. £419, 168. 6d. 

17. £843, lds. Od. 

18. 6) minutes; 7,'y minutes; 42) minutes. 
19. 67} lbs. lead, 444 Ibs. tin. 

“0. 15 Ibe. : 5 Ibs 

Section X1. 


1. 300 yards; 6°14 minutes. 
2. 16 feet. 
3. 36°4 feet. 
4. 32°55 feet; 12°6 feet. 
5. 10 feet 114 inches. 
ti. 10 feet 8) inches. 
7. 19 feet 94 inches. 
8. Ridge to end eaves, 18’; to side eaves, 19’ 6": 
corner, 21° 10)"; area, 1,620 square feet 
9. 26° 6"; 20’; 31’. 
10, 129°; 36°. 
ll. 136 feet. 
12. 11°12 4 
13. 52 miles nearly. 
14. 1IBx’. 
1S. 44 feet. 


to each 


THE HOME OF THE SWORD- 
BLADE. 
A HOLIDAY SNAP. 


] EAUTIFUL for situation is Toledo, perched on its 

precipitous hill dominating the gorge of the 
Tagus. Beautiful in its extraordinary individuality, in 
its apparently immemorial antiquity, Madrid has some- 
thing of the banal regularity of all great capitals which 
seem anxious to make themselves as like one another 
as possible. In Toledo everything is striking in its 
personal quality, its characteristic originality. The 
‘navel of Spain” is only two hours from the capital, 
but it might be a year’s journey distant in space, as it 
is an eternity apart in time. What atwo hours! The 
train leaves early in the morning, while the air is still 
brisk and cheerful ; but before reaching the little station 
at the foot of the hill on which the Toledanos perch like 
eagles in an eyrie, the carriage has become almost in- 
supportable, and the glare outside makes the head 
giddy. From the Atocha station the train crawls 
through the southern suburbs and industrial quarters, 
over and past some evil-smelling arroyos or rivulets, 
of which every drop is used for irrigation of the market 
gardens, and out on to the plain or desert of Castile, 
which lies round Madrid in every direction. 

There are no hedges ; immense tracts of stubble glisten 
white in the sun, for all the corn is cut; and only an 
occasional patch of tamarisk in the stubble, a plot of 
vegetables, or stunted vines break the monotony of the 
expanse. The ground swells at times in a gentle heave, 
and on the skyline you see the top of a church spire, 
indicating that a village is grilling at its feet. Now and 
again, on one side or the other, a sharply escarped hill, 
looking exactly like a scree in Cumberland or a huge 
rubbish-heap, looms up in the clear air, and remains as 
a companion for what seems an interminable time , for 
the clarity of the air is such that visual distances are 
deceptive in the extreme. But otherwise the whitish, 
glaring immensity, dried and dried again, is unbroken 
save for the stations, numerous enough, into and out 
of which we crawl with a ceremonial which is at first 
amusing, but rapidly becomes exasperating, for it is 
conducted with a formal regard for every bit of an 
etiquette that scarcely ever varies. 

A shrill whistle announces that the train is going 
to stop, although nothing indicating a town or collec- 
tion of humans which might justify the proceeding can 
be seen. For quite an exasperating time it continues 
trying to stop, with a gritty, grinding shriek of brakes, 
as if the engine were entering a violent protest against 
the indignity. With a heartrending screech we at last 
actually come to a_ standstill. Then the funcion 
begins. 

There are usually two performers, porters, who can- 
not be distinguished from the peasants save by their 
caps; for they wear the short blouse and alpargatas 
rope-soled slippers—and are in évery respect like the 
loafers who are propped against the station wall, or the 
peasants who are being grilled ia the fields. One of them 
rings violently a bell attached to the station wall, w hile 
the other raises his voice to a fine head-note, and in 4 
sort of snarling chant (which is de rigueur throughout 
Spain) wails out the name of the station, lengthening 
each syllable as much as his stock of wind will allow, and 
adding one, two, or three minutes as the length of the 
stop. From internal evidence, as the critics say, I should 
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warp, Lock AnD co..s WONDER BOOK. 


A PICTURE ANNUAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Sixth Year of Issue. 


Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 38,6d. In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 58. Twelve Coloured Plates. 264 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 
All children agree that there is no present for Christmas or the birthday to equal the Wonprr Book. 





THE WONDER BOOK 


OF ANIMALS. 


Crown 4to, Picture Boards, 3s, 64. In handsome Cloth Gilt Binding, 5s. 264 pages. 300 Illustrations. 12 Coloured Plates. 
This is not merely a picture book, or a story book, or a natural history book, but a blend of all three, with many 
entertaining and instructive features never before included in a volume of this class. 





A DELIGHTFUL GIFT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. HAPPY HEARTS. 


Crown 4to. Picture Boards, 3s., or Cloth Binding, 48. 180 P 


es. Over 200 Illustrations, 7 Plates in Colour and 4 in Tints. 


The volume is brimful of mirth-provoking pictures, droll stories, and funny rhymes. There is no other like it. 





FUGITIVES FROM FORTUNE. 
By ETHEL TURNER. 
Large crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 3s, 6d. 


The writer’s speciality is child characterisation, and it may 
truly be said that there is no one who excels her in knowledge 
of the ways of Australian children. FuGitives rrom Fortune 
is a charming book, which will be enjoyed by all who admire 


THE PERRY GIRLS. 
By LILIAN TURNER. 
Large crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 3s, 6d, 


Miss Lilian Turner is a sister of Miss Ethel Turner, and 
writes a story very similar in character to those of her famous 
sister. ‘* The Perry Girls” is delightfully told, full of excellent 
character-drawing and pretty situations, and should appeal 





this author’s talent in a field that she has made peculiarly her | very strongly to the domestic circle. 


om THE FINDING OF CAMILLA. 
THE IVORY HUNTERS. By LUCIE E. JACKSON. 


By GORDON STABLES, ™M. D., R.N. Large crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 3s, 6d. 
Large crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 3s. 64. A delightfully human story of powerful interest. Miss 
One of the best efforts of this well-recognised caterer for | Jackson is author of many well-known books, including ‘‘ The 


adventure-loving youth. It is a rushing, romantic story, and | Abbey on the Moor,” “‘The Thorns of Thurston,” ‘ For 
the hero comes out on the top, as boys love to see. Muriel’s Sake,” ete. 


NATURE BOOKS. By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Large crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 6s, each. 


KINGS IN EXILE. 


The Evening Standard says :—‘‘ Mr. Roberts is well and honourably known for his stories of animal life, but we can promise his admirers 
that, greedily as they may have devoured ‘The House in the Water,’ their eyes will, if possible, be still more firmly riveted to the page 
when they get into the thick of this fine book, with its most helpful illustrations. 

‘* Whatever may be the merits of ‘The Jungle Book,’ we do not hesitate to say that ‘ Kings in Exile’ stands higher as a revelation of animal life. 

“We arise from a perusal of this book with a far clearer conception of the difference mentally and morally, so to speak, between closely 
allied wild beasts, and with a deep sense of gratitude to the author for lessons so pleasantly imparted.” 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. THE BACKWOODSMEN. 


** Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts we have often adventured among 

“ Rarely does a book on natural history subjects possess so singulara | the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to do so many times 
charm as that which distinguishes Charles G. D. Roberts's book. This in the future. It isan education not to be missed by those who have 
will prove an ideal gift book.” —The Daily Mail. 








the chance, and the chance is everyone's. Mr. Roberts loves his wild 
nature, and dis reader should love it wi*h him.”—T7'he Atheneum, 


STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FAVOURITE TALES RETOLD IN SIMPLE STYLE FOR JUVENILE READERS. 


A delightful series of story-books for boys and girls, printed in large clear type on best antique paper, with eight 
coloured plates by well-known artists. The daintiest books for young folks ever produced. This series is intended to 
serve as an introduction to the best and most popular stories, such as ‘*‘ Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“Don Quixote,” ‘*The Water Babies,” etc., the stories being retold in simple language that can be readily understood by 
young people. Bound in cloth gilt, with picture design on side, price 1s, net. 


The first Twelve Books in the Series are— 








ALICE IN WONDERLAND Lewis CarroLt. | IVANHOE . , ‘ . Scorr. 
THE WATER BABIES Cuax.es Kinestey. | SINDBAD THE SAILOR 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN . H. B. Stowz. | DON QUIXOTE CERVANTES. 


ALADDIN ‘ ; , ° THE ICE MAIDEN. ; ° ANDERSEN. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE ; DanieL Deror. | GULLIVER IN GIANT LAND . Swirr, 
GULLIVER IN LILLIPUT ; . Swit. '| THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. . Grom. 








Ask for WARD, LOCK & CO.’S New Coloured List of X mas Gift Books, free on application. 
WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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infer that he pleases himself what number of minutes he 
announces. Walking fairly rapidly alongside the train 
he repeats his ery, and then follows it up by begging, 
in the same curious invocatory chant, “ their-lordships 
the passengers to enter the train.” Then some one 
rings the station bell violently again : the guard whistles ~ 
the driver whistles ; one of the two porters produces a 
hort tin trumpet from its hiding-place in his garments, 
like a conjurer, gives three little toots, and gruntingly 
the train begins to move once more. This performance 
occurs more times than I eare to remember before 
reaching Toledo, regulated, as is everything in Spain, 
according to a rigid etiquette. The only variations were 
an interpolation of grace-notes into the invocation to 
‘their lordships” by one of the soloist porters, and 
the comic production from his blouse of a tiny muffin- 
bel] by another portero, which served as the instru- 
mental part of the show. 

The stations are all alike. No bridges, for in this 
flat province crossings are all level; embankments or 
cuttings hardly exist save in the immediate vicinity of 
Madrid; no platforms ; a few small huts or bouses 
for the business of the station, and sometimes a few 
trees to give shade to the inevitable group of loafers, 
whose sole apparent occupation is to watch the coming 
and going of the trains. The conductor glides into 
your compartment, sometimes from the footboard, 
ometimes from the platform at the end of the coach, 
and “‘controls” the tickets; and the passengers fan 
themselves, perspire violently, exchange opinions on 
the calor heat of the day and try m succession all 
the seats in the carriage in search of a cool spot, generally 
ending by standing in the central gangway, supporting 
exhausted nature on the backs of two seats. 

The towns lie at some little distance from the line, 
and the roads connecting them are mere scratches deep 
in a thick, flaky, yellow dust, which rises in clouds 
When anything, human or animal, touches it. As the 
houses have only, as a rule, one floor above the ground- 
floor, are square, flat-roofed, and white, yellow, or buff- 
painted, the villages hardly break the sameness of the 
wide ¢ xpanse around the line, unless there happens to 
be a church, which makes a visible centre of observa- 
thon Outside these flat threshing-floors are arranged, 
on which oxen are treading out the corn by dragging a 
tiny wooden harrow or roller over the sheaves. They 
are driven by a man or youth, who squats on the top 
of the primitive machine to imerease its weight. On 
many of the floors the straw has been removed ; men are 
tossing up grain and chaff into the air, the separation 
of the two being performed by the wind which is blow- 
ing: on others great heaps of grain stand up; in a 
few cases the harvest has been garnered in sacks, and 
is waiting to be hauled off in the quaint carts which are 
common to all Spain. The few who are working in 
the open (fields as we know them do not exist) rouse a 
fecling of wonder, for the heat streams down like molten 
lead. Here and there a mud-bult, reed-thatched 
helter like a sentry-box stands alone, for use by the 
shepherds or field-workers. Wells have been made 
where the ground is a little broken, and rude wheels, 
with mud vessels attached, distribute the water, spar- 
ingly, into rivulets which are arranged among the plots 
of vegetables, though often enough the only means of 
distribution is a long beam with a weight at one end and 
a bucket at the other, like an Eastern shadoof. The one 
invading and all-absorbing impression is of blistering 
heat and sandy dryness, 





But the end crowns the labour ; when Toledo appears 
all the inconveniences are forgotten. The Tagus is a 
real river, not a dirty ditch like the Manzanares, and 
runs in a deep gorge at the foot of a sharp range of hills, 
some red, others of gray granite, all of them quite bare. 
The hill on which Toledo stands is all but encircled by 
the river, and in the clear air the lines of its walls, the 
great Alcazar, and the jumble of roofs high up above 
you make a striking picture. Nearer, the ruins of a 
castle, and just across the river, a monastery, make 
an excellent foreground. The coach—a lumbering thing 
exactly like an open tramcar with has run off its rails, 
drawn by six mules—takes you up the dusty road, over 
the famous bridge of Alcantara, through the Puerta 
Visagra—where there is just room to squeeze past—and 
then at a spanking pace by a zigzag road it climbs the 
hill, and lands you at last in the open space of Toledo, 
the Zocodover. Whirlwinds of dust we raise as we go. 
Woe to the hindmost! Arrived in the Zocodover and 
dismounted, the heat fairly makes one gasp, it is so 
concentrated, and the light so blinding. But sight- 
seeing knows no pity, and after taking the cup of coffee 
which it was impossible to get before leaving Madrid, 
the round begins. 

Toledo has real charm. Heaped up on its hill—one 
had almost said tier upon tier — protected on three 
sides by the precipitous banks of the Tagus gorge, 
and enclosed within double walls, there is no room 
for the wide spaces and vistas of a modern capital. 
On the contrary, the streets wriggle and twist. and the 
houses almost embrace, as in Cordoba: small houses, 
as a rule, the windows mere open spaces in the wall, 
with shutters on the inside and a great iron cage out- 
side, little patios forming a central space from which 
all the rooms open, @ /a Mauresque. It is a delightful 
molehill, with, at every twist of the runs, the most 
picturesque peeps—distraction perpetual for artist or 
photographer. Reminiscences of Andalusian and Mur- 
cian towns rise in my mind, and once again I bless the 
Moors for what they have left of themselves, their arts, 
and architecture in Spain. Toledo is really a museum 
in itself, much as Venice is. Even to-day, after the 
wreckage of time and wars, the number of its grand 
buildings — or fragments, alas, of buildings — mostly 
ecclesiastical, is astonishing. In times past the hill and 
its environs must have been a mass of churches, con- 
vents, and conventual buildings, all characteristic, many 
wonderfully fine and richly decorated and endowed. 
Of these, numbers have disappeared, others are falling 
into decay, though at last the nation has stepped in 
to rescue its architectural treasures from entire de- 
struction. Works of restoration or simple preservation 
are going on, and there is hope that Toledo may retain 
at least some vestiges of its former grandeur and beauty. 
Its cathedral is magnificent—a wonder of florid Gothic, 
in which there is material for days of study. It con- 
tains, as usual, some additions in hideous taste—notably 
the whirling mass of figures at the back of the Capilla 
Mayor, in the worst taste of the eighteenth century ; 
and by a curious perversion the Toledanos are very 
proud of this monstrosity. The wonderful work in 
San Juan de los Reyes, the two synagogues called 
Santa Maria la Blanca and El Transito, containing ex- 
traordinarily beautiful Moorish work and decoration 
(now in the hands of restorers); the rarely beautiiul 
Santa Cruz hospital, built by Cardinal Mendoza (also, 
praise be, at last in process of preservation); and 4 
score of other things, give no relaxation. Hot or no 
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TEACH *e" EYE riovcr me EAR. 
WALL PICTURES. 


COLOURED SCRIPTURE CARTOONS. 
Size, 45 in. x 35 in. 


A Series of large Bible Pictures, drawn in a very bold and vigorous style, and true to Eastern life, by W. J. Mor@an and W. 8. Stacey, Well printed 
by Chromo-lithography, and on stout paper. Admirably suited for the Walls of Schools, Mission Rooms, ete. 
1s. 4d. each on stout paper ; 2s. 4d, mounted on linen; 3s, on linen, eveletted and varnished ; 4s, on linen, varnished, and with roller at top and bottom ; 











7s. on linen, varnished, and stretched on wooden fre /. Those marked * are upright subjects, 
1. The Good Shepherd. “ My sheep hear My voice, and I know them, | . The Treasure Hid in a Field. “The kingdom of Heaven is 
and they follow Me.’ like unto treasure hid in a fleld; the which when a man hath found, 
2. The Sower, ‘Behold a sower went forth to sow.” he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
4. Christ Blessing Little Children. ‘Suffer little children to buyeth that field.” 
come unto Me....for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” *22. The Widow's Mite. “Jesus said, Of a truth | say unto 
oo. s & 0 you, that 
5. Caries Walking on the Sea. “0 thou of little faith, wherefore this poor widow hath cast more in the in they all 
dids' 10u doubt? > . : 
, “ P . 23. David Playing before Saul. ‘Saul was afraid of David, because 
ome Se, Docters. Wist ye not that I must bx the Lord was with him, and was departed from Saul, 
7. Raising the Widow's Son. ‘He that was dead sat up, and | **4 Little Samuel. ‘Speak, Lord; for Thy servant heareth,” 
began to speak.’ "25, Abraham and Isaac. ‘“‘Iiy faith, Abraham, when he was tricd, 
"8. The Return of the Prodigal. **Father, I have sinned against offered up Isaac: accounting that God was able to raise him up, even 
Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called from the dead.” 
thy son.” ‘27. Christ in the House of Simon. “ Iler sins, which are many, ar 
9. Blind Bartimeus. “ Jesus said unto him, Go thy way, thy faith forgiven; for she loved much 
hath made thee whole.’ "98. The Great Healer. ‘‘Je<us went about all Galik preachin 
*10. The Gees Samaritan. “Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of sickners 
thou lkewise 99 66 ° > ain ¥ “etd ‘ ina me . i 
“11. Daniel in the Lions’ Den, “Then said Daniel, My God hath | 7% The Passover, When I see the blood I will pass over you, Christ 
sent His angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths.’ ss , -” —_— : ; , 
"14. The Brazen Serpent. ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 30. Jesus and the Little Child, “Jesus said, Except ye be con 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” Mt rted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
19. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. “They that were ready went ingdom of Heaven 
in....and the door was shut,” 31. The Nativity. “Thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save 


20. Paul and Silas in Prison. ‘“ What must | do to be saved lis people from their sins, 


NEW SCRIPTURE CARTOONS BY HAROLD COPPING. ,°'2* 


30 X 40 in, 
1s. 4d. cach on stout paper; 2s. 4d, mounted on linen ; 3g, on linen, eyeletted and varnished ; 4s. on linen, varnished, and with 
roller at top and bottom ; 7s, on linen, varnished, and stretched on wooden frames. 


1. Martha and Mary The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. 
Specially drawn by the famous as ‘and reproduced in the be st  . of lithography in eleven colours on good stout paper. 
Admirably suitable for School purposes, and for the decoration of Parish Rooms, Mission Halls, eto, 


BIBLE PICTURES FOR NURSERY AND SCHOOL WALLS. 


Size 22 in. x 16 in., Coloured Pictures (reduced from ‘Scripture Cartoons”), with the Narrative in very large type under each Picture, 
. each, on stout paper. 1g, each, mounted on linen, eyeletted and varnished. 1, each, 
on cardboard and varnished, with tape for hanging. 














1. Follow Me. 13. The Prodigal’s Return. 25. The Finding of Moses. 

2. The Good Shepherd. 14. The Good Samaritan. 26, The Passover Instituted. 

3. The Sower. 15. Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 27. Noah Building His Altar. 

4. Jesus Blessing Little Children. 16. The Pharisee and the Publican, 28. Ruth and Naomi. 

5. Jesus Walking on the Sea. 17. The Brazen Serpent. 20. The Anointing of David. 

6. Jesus Amongst the Doctors. 18. The Pool of Bethesda. 30. The Nativity. 

7. The Widow of Nain. 19. The Hidden Treasure. $l. Christ in the House of Simon, 

8. Healing the Blind. 20. The Widow's Mite. 32. The Great Healer, 

9. Jesus at the Well. 2L. David Playing before Saul. 33. Jesus and the Little Child, 

10. The Pearl of Great Price. 22. Little Samuel. 34, Jesus and the Woman at tho Well. 
ll. Finding the Lost Sheep 23. Abraham and Isaac, 35, Martha and Mary. 

2. What must I do to be Psaved? 24. Joseph Sold by His Brethren. 36. The Miracle of the Loaves & Fishes. 





BIBLE PICTU Ce ROLLS. Roll No, 1, The mate Fesune sn is Cones me heey 1 to 38 2), on & Roller, with Wrapper 


with cord for hanging up. 
Ss. the Noll; or mounted on linen, 8s. 6d. 
Roll No, 2. Pictures Nos. 13 to 24, with Wrapper printed in Colours and Varnished, and cord, etc. 3g, the Roll; or mounted on linen, 8s. 6d. 
Roll No, 3. Pictures Nos. 25 to 36, on Roller, with Wrapper printed in Colours and Varnished, with cord for hanging. 93, the Roll; or mounted 


BIBLE BOOKS DIAGRAMS. _ ,,.°.%%:.. en 


2s, the pair, on thick ee; or 8s, the pair on canvas, Varnished, with Roller top and bottom (map style). 
Each Diagram represents a Bookcase on which the Books of the Old and New Testaments are arranged on the shelves. The Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, their Order, the Nature of their Contents, and their comparative length are thus seen at a glance. 


A New Cartoon of Universal Interest. 


“WHICH PATH WILL YOU TAKE?” 4. S07iches. 


By means of two cleveriy-drawn Series of Pictures are depicted the two courses in the upbuilding of character along which a boy may travel. 
L ! 7 i] 97° J ? 1 


Printed in black, with red borders round Illustrations. 18, 4d. on stout paper; 2s, 4d. mounted on linen; 3g, on linen, eyeletted and varnished ; 4m, on 
1, varnished, and with roller at top and bottom; 7s. on linen, varnished, and stretched on wooden frame. May also be had on a card, reduced to 
10 x 8} ine hes, with cord for hanging, 1d, 


An Entirely New Series of English Reading Books. 


THE NATION READERS. 


1 THE NATION PRIMER, I. Three-letter Words and Short Vowel | 2 . THE NATION PRIMER, II. Four-letter Words, Short Vowel! 
Sounds. 82 pp. Grown 8vo, limp cloth, 4d. Sounds and Double Consonants, and Simple Long Vowel Sounds 
| 48 pp. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5d. 

















Published by “THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, « 4 Bouverie St., London, E.c-. 
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one must go on, for it is really true in these cases that 
appetite comes with eating. As a rule it is the guide 
who is ahead, a little impatient. At Toledo it says 
something for the charm of the place that my guide at 
last craved a halt, a time for a little descanso—repose— 
in almost abject fear of a refusal. Leading me by 
devious twists and turns through the lanes of the city, 
he plumped me into the cool vestibule of a restaurant, 
at the sight of which I succumbed, to his joy. He 
limped off to breakfast, and then to sleep, as all do, 
during the fierce heat of the mid-day hours, rejoining 
me later to continue investigations. But it is not in 
names of churches or convents or alcazars that for me 
the enduring memory of Toledo remains. It lies in the 
charm of its position, its Moorish-Gothic characteristics, 
in the exciting glimpses cf the picturesque it gives at 
every moment, and in the almost romantic imaginings 
to which it gives rise. Small wonder then that, perspir- 
ing but content, I leaned from the carriage window as 
long as it was possible to catch a glimpse of the striking 
outline of the town, with its background of hills, peeled 
and seamed, and glowing with all shades of gray, pink, 
and buff in the light of the sun, which was at last merci- 
fully thinking of going to rest. 


— of Pete 


GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


RY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


Ueanpa: THe West FRONTIER. 


"THE work of the Anglo-Congolese Boundary Commis- 

sion is gradually coming into print, and is once more 
effecting changes in the maps of this part of Equatorial 
Africa. It has been said that maps of Uganda become 
obsolete every three months! Originaily the 30th 
meridian was decided upon as the boundary between 
our Protectorate and the Congo State. As knowledge 
advanced—especially after the work of the Anglo-Ger- 
man Boundary Commission in 1902—this was shown to 
be quite impracticable. It cut the course of the river 
Semliki in half, split wp the Lake District to the south 
of Ruwenzori, and would have even given the grandest 
part of Ruwenzori itself—to say nothing of Mufumbiro 
—to Belgium. Accordingly in 1907 this new Commission 
was appointed, and it took eighteen months to complete 
its geographical work. The political consequences have 
still to follow, and the sooner the better, for, from all 
accounts, the necessary withdrawal of a paramount 
authority during the Commission’s labours has thrown 
the disputed district back into anarchy and barbarism. 
Meanwhile our map of West Uganda requires rearrange- 
ment. 

The main alterations are :— 

1. ** Lake Albert Edward” is now to be called “ Lake 
Edward.” The former name was leading to confusion 
between Lake Albert Edward and Lake Albert farther 
north. 

2. What appears in the present maps as a north- 
eastern extension of Lake Edward, and is called in some 
maps “ Ruisamba” and in others “ Dueru,” is really 
a separate lake, and is in future to be named “ Lake 
George,” after H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. It receives 
the drainage of the rivers on the east of Ruwenzori, and 
is connected with Lake Edward by a navigable and, in 
the dry season, currentless waterway called the Kazinga 
Channel, 





3. The Congo watershed approaches nearer to Lake 
Albert than previous geographers had placed it. The 
river Loia, & instance, is a tributary of the Eturi 
(“Ituri” in our maps), and not, as was supposed, of 
the Semliki River. This watershed averages from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet in the hill districts of Chaangu and Bulegga. 
In between comes the Eturi Forest of Stanley’s famous 
march. It crosses the Semliki, and mounts the western 
side of Ruwenzori to a height of 14,000 feet. 

4. ““Mfumbiro” is now spelt “ Mufumbiro,” which, 
at all events, makes the mountain pronounceable. Its 
highest point, Karisimbi, is 14,794 feet. The whole 
group is volcanic, though only one mountain at the 
time of observation was active. The name is appro- 
priate: it is a compound of three Bantu words which 
mean “ Cook in place !” 

5. The river Ruchuro appears to be the chief feeder 
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of Lake Edward. It rises in Mufumbiro, and enters 
the lake from the south. 

A paper read by Major Bright, chief of the British 
section of the Commission, to the Royal Geographical! 
Society last June, and reported in the Geographical 
Journal of August, adds a number of interesting details 
which the up-to-date teacher should take note of: Here 
are some of the more important :— 

1. Uganda. There is no such country as “ Uganda.” 
The official name of the kingdom is Buganda. The 
Uganda Protectorate really comprises a collection of 
kingdoms and countries under British rule between thie 
great lakes and to the north of Victoria Nyanza. The 
chief of those in the immediate vicinity of the Congo 
boundary line are, in addition to Buganda, Bunyoro, 
Toro, Budda, and Ankoli. The “ Uganda Railway” 
nowhere touches Uganda ; it runs entirely through tlie 
British East African Protectorate. 

2. Lake Albert may be considered to be a centre of 


















































DO YOU ASPIRE 


To Become an Author 
or Journalist ? 


If you do, then we can tell you how to make 
the best use of your talents, how to avoid the 
heartache of returned MSS., how to “get 
there” by the shortest route. 

Naturally it takes some time to find your 
proper groove, the channel most suited to your 
particular bent, but if you have ability we say 
unhesitatingly, ‘‘It can be done.” You need 
to serve a short ‘“‘ Apprenticeship” under our 
guidance. We say short advisedly, because 
the very Newness of Discovered Genius finds a 
ready market if directed into the proper channel. 

It may be that you have a special aptitude 
for essay writing; perhaps you are a corre- 
spondent whose letters confer the greatest 
pleasure on the recipient: in either case there 
is the possibility of turning your gift to the 
very best account. Do so, get advice from 
those who can advise from experience. 


Let us advise you. 
Send a note to-day to 


THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 


(Room 25), 
9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 
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Is a Solution 


of at least one of your Christmas 
Giving Problems. Visit your sta- 
tioner and inspect the variety of neat, 
inexpensive ‘“ Koh-Il-Noor” Pocket 
Propelling Pencils he is able to show. 
If the gift is intended for an artist, 
then a box of Koh-I-Noors would 
be most useful and acceptable. 
MADE IN 17 DEGREES. 

Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d, each, or 3/6 per 

Of stationers, etc. List free from 

C. Hardtmuth, 12 Goldeo Lane, 

e C. (Paris, Vienna, Dresden, 
Milan, Brussels, New York.) 

















PARTRIDGE’S BOOKS 
BEST FOR PRIZES! 


5s. 
Not Out! 


A Story of School 
Life. 


By Kant Carr. 


A rousing story for 
boys. The hand- 
somest book of the 
season. 


A Willful 
Maid. 


By Eve.yn 
Everett -GREEN. 


A charming story 
for _—. Beautifull 
produced. A boo 
to treasure. 


3s. 6d. 
The Boy’s Book of the Sea. 


By W. H. Srmmonps. 


A fascinating volume on the ‘‘Sea and its Wonders.” 
It is as interesting as any romance ! 


2s. 6d. 
Nature Walks and Talks. 


By T. CaRRERAS 


By pen and pencil the author presents Nature in her most 
fascinating moods. 


A Girl of 
the Fourth 


By A. M. Irvine. 


Schoolgirls will revel 
in this story, which is 
full of fun and tragical 
incidents. 


2s. 


A Little 
Bundle of 
Mischief. 


By Grace CaR.ron. 























One of Partridge’s well-known 
Picture Books. 





Prettily written for 
young children. 





Hundreds of titles from which to select, varying 
in price from Ss. to 3d. Catalogues free. 


LONDON: 
S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
8 & 9 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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navigation from Nimule (Lat. 54° N. down the Nile 
115 miles as the crow flies from the north end of the 
lake) to the rapids ol Haloweni and Munda (Lat. 3 N.) 
near Beni, on the Semliki. Up the main stream of the 
Nile navigation 1s, of course, blocked by the Murchison 
Rapids. The lake itself, however, has only one good 
natural harbour, Butiabwa, and is, moreover, liable to 
sudden and violent storms. 

3 Ruwenzori as a name is unknown to the local 
natives, who, indeed, have no name at all for the moun- 
tain mass. A probable source of derivation may be 
found in the two words, “ ru—enjura” (“of rain”’), 
for the mountain tops can seldom be seen for rain and 
mist. The Baganda call it “‘ Gambaligala ”—“ they 
hurt me”—which may be explained in various ways. 
Major Bright hazards the strain caused to the eyes 
when looking at great heights ! 

t. The difference in level between Lake Albert and 
the Victoria is 1,683 feet. Lake Edward is just 3,000 
feet above sea-level. These levels practically agree with 
those determined by the Egyptian Survey Department. 


RAINFALL, HIGHLANDS AND WINDS. 


\ paper read to the research department of the 
Royal Creographical Society by Mr. G. B. Williams, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., and published in the Geographical Jour- 
nal of last March, contains matter for an excellent object 
lesson on the influence of winds and highlands on rain- 
fall. Mr. Williams was examining the geographical dis- 
tribution of the mean annual rainfall of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. From a host of figures and statistics one 
fact stands out very prominently. The highest rain- 
fall areas coincide generally with the highest mountain 
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areas or their viemtty. This is, of course, what one 


would expect in Wales from the configuration of the 
ground and the direction of the prevailing winds. Shown 
in the form of a map, the coincidence is very marked. 
As the highest parts of the highlands recede from the 
sea, sO does the heaviest downfall of rain recede. A 
capital exercise for a class is to draw this map (from, 
say, a simple diagram on the blackboard), and then 
carefully compare it with their ovographical maps of 
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Wales. They realise “* cause and effect” at once. The 
seven areas marked indicate the regions which receive 
at least 70 inches per annum ; the darker shading shows 
the wettest district in each region—that is, from 80 inches 
in No. V. to over 150 inches in No. I. It will be found 
that these darker areas work out as follows: I., Snow- 
don; II., Arenig; ITI., a long strip with Cader Idris 
and the Berwyn Mountains at the ends, and Aran Mowd- 
dwy in the middle; IV., Plinlimmon; V., the high- 
lands in the N.W. corner of Brecon; VI., the Breck- 
nock Beacons; and VII., the mountains at the head of 
the Rhondda valley. The “human” interest of the 
whole subject is obvious enough in these days of gigantic 
waterworks and prospective water-power. There are 
1,300 square miles of land above the 600-foot contour 
line which could, according to Mr. Williams, be made use 
of for supplying large towns with water. These, from 
the present rainfall, would furnish nearly 2,000,000,000 
gallons per diem, or enough to supply 58,000,000 persons 
with 30 gallons each daily. Or again, if the ery be for 
power, the water stored could generate some 225,000 
effective horse-power during ten hours per working day 
throughout the year. It is unnecessary to add that 
the cost of engineering such undertakings would, of 
course, be enormous. 


—sr 9 Pete 


HINTS ON MENSURATION. 


ie my article of November 1908 I dealt briefly with 

the subject of mensuration. In this number I 
must return to the subject again, and for the following 
reason :— 

I was looking through a book, recently published, 
of exercises in practical arithmetic, and in the chapter 
headed “‘ Area of Triangles” I found this example : 
“What is the area of a triangle the sides of which are 
18, 24, and 30 units respectively ? ” 

The question was worked thus :— 


Area = ,/s(s — a)(s — b)(s — ¢). 
a ‘ 
Heres = + + DT 36 
8-a 18 
8 6b = 12 
s c 6 


, Area = /36 x 18 x 12 x 6 

J/18x2x18x 2x 6 x 6 

Is x 2 x 6 = 216 
This, of course, is a correct solution, but not the 
slightest hint was given of this important fact. If a 
triangle has three unequal sides, and these sides are 
in the proportion of 3, 4, and 5, then the triangle is 
tight-angled, and the area is half the product of the two 
IS x 24 _ 


shortest sides. In this case the area = 216. 
It is because this rule appears to be not generally 
known that I place it before your readers in this article. 
Its importance is evident, from a comparison of the 
two ways given of obtaining the required answer; and 
in dealing with the area of triangles with three unequal 
sides, this rule should be emphasised and proved when 
the formula is stated. 

A useful exercise might follow on this—namely: A 
garden is 24 yards long and 18 yards broad. Draw this 
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Just Out. 
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CHILDREN’S 


DICKENS 
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CHILDREN’S 
SCOTT. 








SHOWN aA, THE CHILDREN SERIES. 


6 net. Two New Volumes 
metsentien, Nests and Eggs. 


Little Nell. 
David 
Copperfield. 
Ivanhoe. 





THE CHILD'S ENCLISH LITERATURE. 
By H. E. MARSHALL, Price 7/6 net. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
By the same author, 7/6 net. oun AY pn A 
Colour Plates. SCOTLAND'S STORY 


The 
Talisman. 


Set in Clear 
Type. 
8 Colour 
Plates. 








SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN 
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ROMANCE OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


= net per volume. 


A New mneatene Series. Illustrated with Coloured Plates 
Square svo, cloth. 


Canada, New Zealand 
Australia. India. 
8S. Africa. Outposts of Empire. 


Simply retold 
for children, 


At 1,6 net per volume 





“A LITTLE 
CHILD'S LIFE 
OF JESUS.” 


By Amy SteepM an, 





LOVEY CHISHOLM’S BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The Golden Staircase. 200 Poems chosen for 
children. Illustrated in Colour by T. M. Dispin 
Sroonen. 7/6 net 

Few books have greater beauty of exterior or more 
inherent virtues in their pictures and letterpress Pall 

Mall Gazette 


In Fairyland: Tales Told Again. The Old 
Fairy Tales told in simple language. With 30 Pictures 
in Colour by Karuanine Cameron. Square &vo, bold 
type, artistic binding, ric hly gilt, with gilt top. 76 net 

“ A triumph for writer, illustrator, and publisher alike.’ 
tcademy 


The Enchanted Land: Tales Told Again. 
Companion Volume to “In Fairyland.” 30 Coloured 
Plates by Karuanine Cameron. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 
7/6 net 





Author of ui 
“In God's Garden.” 
The aim of this 
little book is to tell 
the story of Christ's 
Life as simply as 
one would tell it to 
a little child who 
hears the Old Story 
for the first time. 
24 Coloured 
Illustrations, 
2/6 net, Cloth gilt, 
Also in Picture 
Boards 1/6 net, 


rt 
No book with so 
many beautiful 
illustrations in col- 
our has ever been 
published at the 
price 











T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., & Edinburgh. 
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Nature through the Micro- 


scope. By W. M. Srixns, M.A 


“Nature Story ” Series. 


1 ™ oe and their Story. By R. B 


NATURE BOOKS. |For BOYS & GIRLS. 


In an Indian 
Skene Dit 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 10 coloured wilt 4 full-page cok 
plates and about 300 drawings and | 
micro-photographs. Ts. 6d. net. 





3s. 6d. net 


A Public 
= Proturnor 
cloth gilt and gilt to 
trations. 6d. 


Medium &vo, cloth gilt, with 8 coloured 
plates and numerous other illustrations 
5s. each net 





Large crown sve, cloth 


and 6 illustrations in black-and-white, 


|The Redemption of the 
fler. 


The Sister Crusoes. A Story 


for Girls By Exvxest Prornenor 


Jungle. By 


sured illustrations, 


School Story By 
Large crown &vo 
p, 6 full-page illus- 


Large crown svo, cloth gilt and gilt 


2 me Btor of Hedgerow and Pond 
By RK. B, Love: 

3. The story of Insect Life. By W. Pen top, 6 full-page illustrations. 
civaL Wesree. 


4 The Flowers and their Story. [iy 
Hivpenic Fayenn. 

5. The Story of the Sea and Seashore 
By W. Penxeivac Westen. 

6. The Heavens and their Story. lily 
Awnik and E. Warren Macnxper 

7. The Animals and their Story. By W 
Pencival Westece. 


The Young People’s Micro- 
scope Book. By 8. N. Sepowien, M.A 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, freely illus 
trated. 3s. 6d. net 


The Young People’s Nature- 
Study Book: In Gare a n, Field, and 
Wood. By 8. N. Sem cx. M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, freely illustrated. 
3s. 64. net 


From Dawn to Twilight. A 


Child's Natural History Story Book, | 


lw Newt Parsons, Cloth gilt, 7} by 54. 
24 coloured illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


Dawn's Wood, A Child's Nx — 
ural Histery Story Boon. By Ne 
Pansons. Paper boards, 7} by a. with 
8 coloured illustrations. 1s. net 


For King or?Pariiament. By 
SAMUEL ORTON ge crown Bye 
cloth gilt, 6 full Le iNustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


The Old Moorings. A Story of 
Modern Life Iiy Annie 8, Swan, 
Large crown Syo, cloth gilt, 12 illustra- 
tions, 3s.'\6d. 


The Romance of an Old 


Manor House. Iiy Rotary Warken 
Large crown &vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 


Joan of Arc. By A. Wiervart. 
large crown *vo, cloth gilt, fully illus 


trated. 2s. 6d. 
At yone Sign of the Shoe. [By 
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3. Leapnerren. Large crown &vo, 
cloth giit, illustrated. 2s 
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Bairns eries, With coloured platés 
and other illustrations, Cloth, 1s, net; 
leather, 1s. 64. net (new volumes). 
| 8. Moses, for the Caitéven By W. 8 
Ketyyack, M 
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to scale, and by means of your ruler find the length of 
the longest path across it. State the scale you use. 
If the children experience any diffi- 





24 culty in drawing to scale, it will 

most probably be removed if they 

‘ , , 18 

- NN are asked to bring the fraction 94 


to its lowest terms—namely, }, and 
they should readily see that the 
scale which suggests itself is that 
of 6 yards to 1 inch. They will therefore represent the 
length by 4 inches and the breadth by 3 inches, and 
by measuring the path will find by their scale that it 
is 5 inches. And 5 inches according to their scale 
gives an actual measurement of 30 yards. By pressing 
ome the fact that if the sides of a triangle are always 
in the proportion of 3, 4, and 5, it is a right-angled 
triangle, many eXercises might be worked by means of 
drawing to scale— exercises which would tend to facilitate 
readiness in mental arithmetic, and to give clear ideas 
of ratio and proportion. 

It will be necessary to show by examples, which the 
teacher will readily do, and which therefore I need 
not, that the hypotenuse is the longest side of a triangle, 
and either of the other sides may be the next longest 
or the shortest. Then these exercises might follow :— 

1. The hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 20 
units: find the number of units in the other two sides 
respectively. (Draw the triangle.) 

2. The height of a right-angled triangle is 20 units; 
find by means of a figure the number of units in the 
hypotenuse and the other side respectively. 

And after similar examples 
to these, what may be termed winoow 
** ladder questions > will pre- 
sent little difficulty. For if 
the sketch is made thus: 
Then having given the length 
of any one oft the three—lad- 
der, street, or wall—they will 
be able to find by drawing STREET 
to scale the lengths ot the other two. 

For example, given the height of the window is 
28 feet, find the length of the ladder and the width of 
the street. The teacher will readily multiply examples. 
Of course where the side given is not a whole number, 
the solution will present more difficulty. Thus, if the 
hypotenuse is represented by 63 units, it will be not 
quite so easy to deduce the other two sides as re- 
spectively 5) and 4 units; but such examples will give 
clear and lasting ideas of ratio and proportion. And 
the difficulty of finding the other two sides in the case 
just given Is not so great as May appear at first sight : 
for if it is found that if the hypotenuse is 20 units 
the other sides must be 16 and 12 units resp ctively, 
it is not very difficult to deduce that if the hypotenuse 
is 4 units, then the other sides must contain = and 

















0 
a) 


~ units respectively, 


I think, and T believe rightly, that seal» drawing and 
measurement might be more extensively used in the 
arithmetic lessons. Especially would it prove interest- 
ing to the scholar in verifying the results of calculations. 
Take the case of the formula employed in connection 
with a right-angled triangle—namely, a? =} + ¢° 
where the side @ is the hypotenuse. When two sides 





are given and it is required to find the third, after the 
calculation has been made the ruler might be applied 
to test the accuracy of the solution. And perhaps 
here it would not be out of place to give a few hints 
as to how the scholar should have this formula clearly 
presented to him and stamped on his mind. 

Of course it will be explained to him that the side a 
is opposite to the angle A, and b opposite to the angle B, 
and ¢ opposite the angle C. 

Now let a be represented by 3 units, 6 by 4 units, 
and c by 5 units. Then by demonstrating as follows :— 


i — 3? = 4 
5? — 4? — 3? 


it will not be a difficult matter for them to realise the 
following statements :— 


Then an exercise on this formula may be set thus :— 

A walks due north at the rate of 3 miles an hour; 
B walks due east at the rate of 4 miles an hour. At 
the end of four hours how far are they apart ? 

This question will be worked by 
the rule previously given and the 
diagram drawn. 

Therefore the hypotenuse will be 
represented by 20, and at the end 
of 4 hours A and B are 20 miles 
apart. The children should then be 16 
asked to draw the figure to scale, and to get the re- 
quired answer by means of the ruler. 

There will probably be two solutions :— 

1. 12 miles and 16 miles will be represented by a 
scale from which the length of the hypotenuse will be 
deduced according to the scale and translated into 
miles—namely, 20. 

2. A boy in a school where this problem was set did 
it in a very sensible manner. He drew a figure in which 
the 12 miles was represented by 3 inches and the 16 
miles by 4 inches, and stated that at the end of 1 hour 
A and B would be 5 miles apart, therefore at the end 
of 4 hours they would be 20 miles apart. 

Other exercises might follow from this—namely, let 
the diagram be drawn as follows :— 

Find by scale drawing that if a 
path runs from X, meeting the road 
AB at right angles, how far C must 
travel along this path to meet the 
road AB, and how far when he has 
reached the path AB he will be from 
A and from B. i . 

Next, suppose C travels on a path which bisects the 
angle A and B, find how far he will have travelled from X, 
and what will be his distance from A and B respectively. 
And lastly, a point is taken in AB equidistant from 
A and B—that is, AB is bisected—then find how far C 
has travelled from X, and how far he is from A and B. 
Suppose these different lines meet AB in E, F, and 
and they take the lines EX, FX, and GX as radius 
of circles with E, F, and G as centres, and describe the 
circles, it will be interesting to see the results. 

It may be useful to give the measurements :— 

EX = 95 miles; FX = 9°3 miles; GX = 10 miles. 

EA = 7:16 miles; EB = 12°8 miles; FA = 8°5 miles. 

FB = 11°5 miles; GA = 10 miles; GB = 10 miles 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY'S STORY BOOKS ror tue YOUNG 





Season 1909-1910 





JUST OUT 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By Mary H. Desennay, 
Author of ‘‘ Rue,” etc. With Four Full-page Illustra- 
tions by IsaneL WATKIN. Cloth boards, gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


A FAIR HAVEN, Etc. By Mary H. Desennan. 
With Four Full-page Illustrations by Vioter M. Smrru. 
Cloth boards, gilt, price 2s. 6d. (Thirteen Original Stories 
based upon leading incidents of Church History, and form- 
ing a companion volume to ‘* The Shepherd Prior,” etc.) 


UNDER PURITAN RULE. By Aeyes Giperne. 


With Five Full-page Illustrations by IsanzL WarKIN. 
Cloth boards, gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


COUSIN BECKY’S CHAMPIONS. By Eteanora H. 
Srooxr, Author of *‘ Robin of Sun Court,” etc. With 
Two Full-page Illustrations by IsaseL. WarTkKIN, Cloth 
boards, gilt, price 2s. 


SEVEN AND ONE MORE, Etc. By K. E. Verv- 
HAM, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the Squire’s Pew,” etc. 
With Two Full-page Tilustrations by IsaBEL WarTKIN. 
Cloth boards, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 





NOW READY 


FIFTY-TWO STORIES 


on Church History for the 


FIFTY-TWO SUNDAYS 
of the Church’s Year 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM 
Author of “‘ The Star in the West,” ‘“‘ The Royal Road,” ** A Goodly Pearl,” eta, 
NOTE.—These Fifty-two Stories, which centre respectively round 
an equal number of leading incidents in English Church His- 


tory, are issued in four separate and entirely independent 
volumes, the titles of which are given below. 


FAITH’S FIRST CHRISTMAS and other Stories. 


With Four Full-page Line Drawings by Vioter M. 
SmirH. 188 pages. Price 2s. 


THE SHEPHERD PRIOR and other Stories. 


With Four Full-page Line Drawings by Vio_er M. 
SmirH. 252 pages, Price 2s. 6d. 

THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH and other Stories. 
With Four Full-page Line Drawings by Vio.er M. 
SMmitH. 269 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

A FAIR HAVEN and other Stories. With Four 
Full-page Line Drawings by Vioter M. Smiru. 272 
pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

N.B.—Specimen Sheets of these Volumes will be sent post free on application. 








NOTE.—A Complete Catalogue of the National Society's Story Books may be obtained on application. 





National Society’s Depository, 19 Great Peter Street, Westminster. S.W. 
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Education 


THE SENIOR CURRICULUM. 
BY JOHN PERKINS. 


“QUT there is little use in keeping boys at school 

if the education which 4hey receive there is 
not suitable, and a considerable amount of evidence 
has been submitted to us to the effect that the present 
system of elementary education is not adapted to the 
wants of an industrial community...... There is a con- 
sensus Of feeling, in which we ourselves concur, that 
the present education is too literary and diffuse in its 
character, and shou'd be more practical. It should be 
more combined than at present with manual training. 
It is not in the interests of the country to produce by 
our system of education a dislike for manual work and 
a taste for clerical and for intermittent work, when 
the majority of those so educated must maintain them- 
selves by manual labour. If school training is to be 
the adaptation of the child to its future life and occupa- 
tion, some revision of the present curriculum of public 
elementary schools seems necessary” (pp. 409, 551, 
and 553 Poor Law Commission Report). 

This statement is the raison d’étre of these papers, 
and whatever we may say upon public platforms it 
contains a very persistent element of truth. I do not 
intend, however, to emphasise the sneer at mere book 
knowledge. In the after-school career the youth must 
rely to a large extent upon the education to be gained 
from books. Failure has not resulted because of book 
learning, but because we have not taught the child 
how best to use books for self-improvement, as well 
as for entertainment and self-satisfaction. We must 
continue to bring books into the school life, and in even 
greater abundance. The masterpieces of literature and 
the manuals of instruction and knowledge alike have 
a place in our elementary schools, and the boys and 
the girls must be led to get the greatest possible value 
out of them. 


PREPARING THE CHILDREN FOR LiFE’s WorK. 


We have in this portion of the school more par- 
ticularly to face the adaptation of the children to their 
work in life. It is no part of our function to prepare 
them for this or for that particular occupation, but it 
is our duty to give them such a training as will enable 
them to fit into the vocations towards which their 
tendencies turn them. 

There are some who subordinate the curriculum and 
the welfare of the many to those few who, by scholar- 
ships or otherwise, are to proceed to the secondary 
school; whereas the work should be framed primarily 
to meet the needs of the ninety per cent. whose school 
education will cease at fourteen years, except perhaps 
for spasmodic attendance at some continuation classes. 
The few whose native abilities will carry them on to 
the secondary schools should be able to pass thence 
automatically, and teachers would be more wisely em- 
ployed im educating the administrators to this idea 
than in devoting their energies to scholarship classes. 

Similarly we must exert our influence to dispel the 
idea that one of the main purposes of education is to 
enable the educated to climb the social scale. That 


way snobbery lies. Work, well done, duty manfully 
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faced, will bring their own reward in advancement 
and appreciation in whatever sphere of life we are cast. 
This is the idea we should instil into the young mind, 
and it is with this thought that the boy or the girl 
should be led to adopt a suitable calling when the 
school life is ended. 


TRAINING THE INDIVIDUAL. 


In the senior portion of the school there must be 
more and more scope given for the play of individuality, 
originality, resourcefulness, and initiative. Exercises 
in all branches of the curriculum must be set which 
demand thought and application. Constantly, lesson 
after lesson, we must confront the child with problems 
—something to grapple with and ponder over, something 
which will call for perseverance, determination, and grit 
if a solution is to be obtained. The teacher will direct 
here and guide there, but the constant endeavour must be 
to increase the occasions upon which he will efface him- 
self and allow the child to work out its own salvation. 

It will ever be necessary to be on our guard to avoid 
stereotyping the exercises. Every subject of instruc- 
tion will afford scope for the work of independent 
experiment and research, and the material used in the 
lesion should often be other than paper, pen, and ink. 

Home work should have a prominent place in the 
scheme of things, but put away the style of home work 
which did sole service in the days which should be 
behind us. A multitude of material suggests itself. 
Work upon the child’s love of puzzles—problems, that 
is; give it something to do and something to make ; 
evolve an idea which will keep it busy with head and 
hand. Then the home work will become a godsend 
rather than a thing to be abhorred —and scamped. 

Here even more than in the junior school we must 
avoid a fruitless endeavour to make all lessons inter- 
esting and entertaining. To prepare adequately for the 
future life, the children must learn to face disagreeable 
tasks pleasantly and with perseverance. A certain 
amount of drill and drudgery is inevitable, and the 
boys and girls must learn to face the music. 

There will be no room here for mere “ talky-talky ”- 
the superfluous padding of an idle teacher desirous o! 
filling up the time. I do not wish to discount the value 
of the well-told story, the recountal of stirring biog- 
raphy, or the influence of the sermonette—each has its 
place ; but if the curriculum is to fulfil its purpose, 
it must mainly be worked out, and thought out, by 
the children themselves. The instructional method may 
be easier, but it leads into the rut. 

Therefore be done with the old Adam, and set out 
definitely in the senior school to make a child use its 
own eyes and hands, its own head and tongue. 


GROUPING THE SUBJECTS. 


Now to our syllabus proper. The subjects of in- 
struction will group themselves :— 

1. English Language and Literature. 

2. History, Civics, Moral and Religious Instruction. 

3. Elementary Applied Mathematics and Mechanics. 

4. Geography and Nature Study. 

5. Art a Industry. 
6. Recreative Subjects—Singing and Drill. 
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Al NEW PRIZE AND REWARD BOOKS |i 


The Sunday School Union m:kes a Specialty of these. Every Bosk is care- 
fully selected, clearly printed on good paper, and is strongly and attractively bound. 


THE BOOK OF THE 3/6| THE GIRLS ENCY- 3/6 
LIFEBOAT. CLOP/EDIA. net. 


By the Author of “ The Book of the V.C.”  Illustra- A Complete Guide to every department of Practical 
tions, Portraits, and Diagrams. Life. 














NEW STORY BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
A Lad of London Town. 2/6 | The Gold Seekers. 2/6 
Dorothy's Discovery. 1/6| A Desperate Venture. 1/6 
|/- Two Little New Zealanders. |/- 


With 12 Full Page Illustratiors. 





We have several remarkably Cheap Series suitable for Prizes, including: 
The “Splendid Lives” Series, the ‘* World's Heroes and Heroines" Series, 
the ‘‘Premier’’ Shilling Library, the “Institute” Library, the 
New “Half-Crown” Library, the ‘‘Wonderful” Shilling Library 
of Story Books, etc. 


Send Post Card for our New Christmas Catalogue, post free. 


is THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


A TEXTBOOK OF BOTANY 


FOR STUDENTS. 


NELSON’S 


A Cycle of Song 


With Directions for Practical Work. 


By Amy F. M. Jounson, B.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at Cheltenham 


Ladies’ College. With Illustrations by W. L. Boys-Smith, late | 


Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Science Lecturer at 
Cheltenham Ledies’ College, and EK. M. Berridge, B.Sc., F.L.S., 
and others. Crown 8vo, cloth. 560 pages. 400 Illustrations. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


Covers the requirements of the following Examinations :— 


London Intermediate, First Medical, Board of Education (I. & II.), 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher 
Local, Welsh Central Board. 


London: ALLMAN & SON, Limited, 67 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





The Cycle of Song is an entirely new series of Poetry Books for school and 
home, containing selections from the best poets, suitable for young people. 

The story-poem is kept well in evidence throughout the complete series 

The booklets are printed in large, clear type, and are very tastefully 
produced in every way. 

A few footnotes of an explanatory character are appended, 


The Series consists of 24 Numbers, each 
containing 48 pages. 
2d. each, Paper. 3d., Limp Cloth. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and New York. 














NTISEPTIC | 


THROAT 


PASTILLE 








ALL SCHOOL TEACHERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, SINCERS, &c. 


will find Evans’ Antiseptic Throat Pastilles an inestimable boon for enabling 
them to withstand prolonged or undue vocal strain. Composed of ingredients 
suggested by an eminent 
Liverpool Throat Hospital, there is nothing to = them for cases of Loss of 
Voice, Huskiness, Irritation, or Soreness of the 
Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc., at 1s. and 4s. 64. per box. 
Send 14. stamp for free sample to EVANS BONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., Liverpool. 
Be sure to ask for EVANS’ Pastilles and refuse imitations. 


hroat Specialist and prepared toa formula of the 


hroat. 





























THE LATEST 


VOLUMES IN THE N ELSON LI BRA Ri ES are 


THE AMERICAN. Henry James. \70 
FARM OF THE DAGGER. Eden Phillpotts. | ver. 





POPULAR ASTRONOMY. C. Flammarion. | 1/- 
DREAM DAYS. Kenneth Grahame. ! wer. 


*,* At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
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I do not pretend that this is an ideal classification. 
It overlaps everywhere, but that fault is common to all 
methods of grouping, and I offer no further apology. 

To be definitely practical, let us consider each group 
in turn, and offer suggestions for the last four years 
of the normal child’s school life, which extends from 
eleven to fourteen years. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


This is the one subject indispensable to life and 
work in the ordinary world. Every normal child should 
be able to speak and to write simple English with direct- 
ness and coherence, and the training should be concen- 
trated around matters which are within the knowledge 
of the child, so that the whole attention may be directed 
to the correction of language and style rather than to 
questions of fact. It is still common to find teachers 
pumping information into children which they are 
required to disgorge immediately, undigested, in the 
form of essays. Little wonder, then, that we hear 
complaints of the inability of children to express their 
own ideas in simple language when we endeavour to 
extract from them sermons upon Truth and panegyrics 
upon the virtue of Courage ! 

Etymologies should be studied so far as they explain 
the meaning of words; the use of a dictionary should 
become a matter of ease ; and the rules of syntax should 
be sufficiently understood as to be of real service in the 
arts of speaking and writing. Space forbids elabora- 
tion, but those who desire light should study such 
works as The Mother Tongue (Ginn), and Miss Hyde’s 
Lessons in English (Hartup), although these contain 
exercises of doubtful value. The keen teacher can also 
profit from a study of Lingua Materna (Edward Arnold), 
but he must remember that this book, intended mainly 
for secondary schools, outlines a course too ambitious 
for ordinary elementary schools. 

Tue Treasure House or LireERATURE. 

And what of reading and of books? All children 
must be taught to master the mechanical difficulties 
of reading, and to acquire the power to study for self- 
instruction. For some few this will be all that is pos- 
sible, but the many must be permitted to dip deeply 
into the treasure house of literature. To this end I 
would provide a book of poems in every class. By a 
book I do not mean a penny collection of recitations, 
but a worthy anthology of some of our best. Those 
who adopt for class use such selections as The Gleeman 
(Nelson) and Wimbolt’s Poetry for the Young (Blackie) 
will not regret the choice. If these are insufficient, we 
can amplify with Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (Mac- 
millan), Zhe Call of the Homeland (Blackie), Golden 
Numbers (Longmans), or A Treasury of Verse (Harrup). 
These will afford a range sufficiently wide to appeal 
to diverse tastes; but in addition, in the highest group 
at least, an attempt should be made to introduce the 
children to some of the longer works of Shakespeare, 
Scott, and Tennyson. 

Let the individual taste have play, and often allow 
the children to wander where they will through these 
golden realms, and learn by rote such as make the 
greatest appeal. There will yet be room, and need, for 
the teacher to direct and to influence, and even to 
inspire 

Likewise in ptose we must give an opportunity to 
study some of the best. The book of selections, wisely 
chosen and wisely used, will have its place, forming an 
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introduction to the works of our great writers. No 
series meets this demand so well as The Royal Treasury 
(Nelson). Beyond this every class must be furnished 
with @ generous supply, in which Oliver Twist, Ivanhoe, 
A Book of Golden Decds, Children of the New Forest, 
Westward Ho, Robinson Crusoe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
Gulliver's Travels, at least, should find a place. 

Then to round off and to complete this opportunity 
for good reading, I would institute a library in every 
class, so that the odd moments at home and in school 
may be profitably employed in browsing over a person- 
ally selected book. These may be chosen in plenty 
from such sources as Nelson’s “Sixpenny Classics,” 
Harrup’s “ Told through the Ages,” Blackie’s “ School 
and Home Library,” and Collins’s “ Sixpenny Library,” 
to name but a few of the excellent cheap series now 
on the market. 

So then, to repeat, our children should be taught 
to speak and to write with simplicity, accuracy, and 
directness ; to use books rightly by going to them for 
help and enjoyment, and to take a pleasure in pondering 
over the noble works of our great English authors. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS FOR 
YOUNGER READERS. 
(Blackie and Sons.} 


Messrs. Blackie issue year by year charming pro- 
ductions for the little folk. The nursery note is kept 
ever in view, with the result that the books are full 
of the most attractive and amusing pictures, stories, 
poems—well suited to the little ones. Letterpress and 
— are beautifully printed, and the books cannot 
ail to bring joy to the hearts of those for whom they 
are specially intended. Litile French People, told and 
pictured by K. J. Fricero, must be classed as among the 
most beautiful picture books issued this season. It 
consists of pleasantly written descriptions of children 
from different parts of France, and each page of letter- 
press is followed by a full-page illustration in colours. 
All are amusing and beautifully printed. Tastefully 
bound in a very choice cover, this book is sure to attract 
and please. In similar style, but of oblong shape, 
How they went to the Seaside, by R. 8. Praeger, is an- 
other excellent book of amusing pictures, exquisitely 
drawn, and nicely printed in colours. 

Among the books specially designed for the nursery 
we have the Story of Snips, a delightfully amusing 
account of the adventures of a little mouse. Many an 
hour’s amusement will be obtained from a book of this 
kind, and it is one which will be especially welcomed 
by the little ones. In the same class are Round-About 
Rhymes, and Arthur and The Boilybird—an A B C 
story with verses pleasingly pictured. Augustine Mac- 
gregor and Jessie Pope have also provided a highly 
amusing picture book, entitled The Bunny Book. Round 
the Clock is a large size picture book with entertaining 
verses and pretty pictures in colour. 

Among the firm’s extensive series of picture books 
above the A B C age are Stories from Grimm, specially 
selected, |and illustrated by Helen Stratton. The 
selection is very good; the letterpress is in easy, good 
English; and the volume is replete with coloured and 
other illustrations. Picture books of a similar kind 
are Our Caravan, Hansel and Grethel, Golden Deeds, Tre 
Stories of Bravery, and At Duty’s Call. 
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JAMES GLARKE & CO,’S PRIZE BOOKS 





THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR oto. 


The Ideal Book for the Nursery. Four Coloured Plates 
and one-half of the pages in colour. Coloured paper 
boards, rameggrest, 38.; cloth boards, 4s. 

Southport Guardian.—‘* ‘The Rosebud Annual,’ that classic of childhood, so 


beloved by the nursery pe aie and so eagerly looked for by them year after 
year, is this time more delightful than ever. 


OLIDAYS IN. ANIMAL LAND. 


Pictures by Harry E. Netson, J. A. SHEPHERD, and 
Louis Warn. Coloured paper boards, varnished, 1s. 
Daily Mail.—‘ Mr. Louis Wain's cats are too well known to need any recom- 
mendation, but the re are dogs and pigs and mice and fluffy ducklings to be found, 
as well as cats, in ‘Holidays in Animal Land,’ where quite little children will 
find plenty to amuse and interest them.” 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. THE CHRIST OF 
SCULPTORS OF LIFE. 


aS row SV : boards . 
By Py Yates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ne ae 


Bristol Western Daily Press.—‘* The chapters are on the inspirations and 
influences under which character is shaped, and while they should be interest- 
ing to all, they should be specially helpful to young people, for whom the 


A Life of Jesus for L 
STEVENSON. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 12 


Rev. Kinescore GREENLAND in The 
loveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long way.” 
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THE CHILDREN. 


ittle People. By Rev. J. G. 


[Ready December 1. 
Methodist Recorder.—“ It is the very 


addresses were originally intended.” STORI ES OF OLD ° Bible Stories 


HE CHILDREN’S PAUL. Retold. 





A Life of St. Paul especially written for the Young. By By C. D. Micuagrn, Author of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” ‘ Deeds 
Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, Author of “The Christ of the Chil- of Daring,” ete. Eight full-page Illustrations specially 
dren,” ‘‘ The Challenge,” ete. Eight Illustrations drawn drawn by T. H. Ropinson, Cheap Edition. 4to, 288 
by Wat Pacer. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. [Ready Dec. 1. pages, cloth boards, 2s. [Ready December 1. 





London: JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C., and all Booksellers. 
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FRENCH VERSE COMPETITION. 


Tuk prize is awarded to “Oyster.” (Will “Oyster” please 
forward name and address for publication /) 


l'nauccessfal Candidates in Order of Merit. 


Assise, Colenso, Margherita, Lachtaube, Nan, Tim, Clio, 
(ilennys, Alroy, Aroer, Marissel, Tityrus, Avis, Ariel, 
Giuy Fawkes, Moselle, Cumie, 8. S., Rosalind, Le chevalier, 
France, Lolla, Une rose flétrie, U., C. H. P. Z, Fidelis, La 
tempete, Eboracum, Mifanwy 

The name and address of I). E. S P., who gained the prize 
for the translation of the last prose extract,are: Miss Ethel 
Traill Skae, 146 Piceadilly, W 

(wing to pressure of matter in this month’s magazine, the 
ward for the piece published in the Nevember number 
will be announced next month 


ReEroR1 


lhe experiment of publishing a poetical extract to be 
turned into English verse has been quite successful. We 
did not expect so many as thirty competitors in our first 
venture of this sort, and it will encourage us to give our 
realers another chance to try their powers in this particulai 


vity Phe asful competitor has sent in a very graceful 
and correct translation. The first dozen competitors show 
ery encouraging signs of their ability to handle English 
Verse Several of the mm, th fa t, show flashes of poetic fire, 
which, had it been sustained throughout, would have mace 
the award different. Several competitors left in lines which 
would not scan, Others made the accent fall on unimpor 
tant words 
\ No, tho’ a monarch made me his 
inpire heir f 
And “Could make me guilty of 
The sacrilege to whisper thee.’ 
on comyn titor, who must have regarded the piece as a 
broadly humorous one, translated Jusyu’d mourir by “To 
k my Lo : 
FORTUNLOS SONG 
Of her I dare to love 
You seek the name 
I could not for a realm 
The answet trai 
And would you sin In turn 
We shall declare 
That she whom I adore 
\ rois fau 
Her fancy’s least behest 
| ~| il obey 
Mvy life. if she but cal 
Ill cast aw \ 
I} un f love un 
Phe heart strings tear 
were aweeter far to die 
Than thus de«pai 
Her mat lea 
| lee} 
| i hie | 
| ! ; ‘? 
The P ‘ the Rev | | Vl iH / 


A PARCEL FROM MESSRS. TUCK. 
Rinc in THE New! 


ONcE again Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons of world- 
wide repute appear with their specialities, which add 
to the happiness of Christmastide. After having 
noticed Messrs. Tuck’s publications for upwards of 
quarter of a century, we should feel our Gift-Book 
number incomplete without special reference to this 
distinguished firm’s remarkable output. Year by year 
we have watched their steady and sure progress in 
all that concerns art specialities, and as each season 
comes round we confess we find it difficult to choose 
words adequately to express our admiration of the 
energy and enterprise of this firm’s wonderful art 
productions. 

Christmas and New Year Cards.—Upwards of 4,000 
new designs ate recorded this year, in which their 
special “ Christmas Autograph Stationery” is repre 
sented by no less than 150 designs. These are followed 
by the hundred sets and more of “ Ye Merrie Christmas 
Bells” Series, which, with bell-ropes dangling from 
real metal bells—these securing at the same time the 
leaflet in lieu of the ordinary bow—are the very ideal 
of Christmas and New Year Cards: a simple innova 
tion, bells thus hung in realistic fashion, yet withal 
one of the most original and effective, and of a surety 
destined to make its mark, not only in the coming 
season, but for many seasons to come. “ Tuck’s Merrie 
Christmas Bells,’ with their natural offshoots, the 
‘** Message of the Bells” Series, the “ Music of tie 
Bells,” ete., bid fair “‘to chime the most far-reaching 
success yet recorded by any former departure im Chirist- 
mas Cards.” 

Other striking novelties—‘‘ The Stained Glass Win- 
dow ” Series, “ A Golden Glimpse ” Series, the “ Pastel 
Parchment,” the “* White Heather,” the ‘“ Oak Framed 
Picture ” Series, ‘‘ Across the Distance,” the ‘* Oilette 
Banner.” the ‘*‘ Humorous,” the ‘“‘ Goodwill,” the 
* Bogy,” the “* Photogravure ” and the “ Painted Satin 
Celluloid” Series, the “Ex Libris,’ and the “ Art 
Canvas” Series. These, again, are reinforced by the 
‘Luminous Celluloid Cards,” the “‘ Pastel Silhouettes,” 
the “Sketch Club” and the ‘‘ Kennel Club” Series, 
and by a remarkable line of upwards of 200 sets of 
Boxed Cards of truly marvellous value. All these are 
but a few culled from a host of their latest Christmas 
Card novelties. 

In addition to the charmmg “ RoyaL CuHuristMAs 
Carbs,” reproduced by Royal permission, Messrs 
Tuck offer a splendid variety of Christmas and New 
Year Postcards CALENDARS and PicTURE-PUZZL! 
Pos?-CARDS are also in great profusion 

lor Books aNp Patntine Books are also added 

nd prominent among them all is the old tavo 
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The New English Movement. 


In order to meet the demand for literary reading-matter of a high-class character, 
Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS have issued a Series of short English 
Texts and Selections under the general title of 


Short Studies in English 
Literature. 


Each 100 Pages. Cloth Boards, price Gd. With short Footnotes, 
Appendix, and Frontispiece. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. 


1. Selections from Tennyson’s |ii. Select Tragedies from 
Poems. Lamb’s Tales. 
The shorter poems. An excellent introduction to the Containing Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and 
works of this poet. Hamlet. 
2. Select Comedies from /|12. An Introduction to Shake- 
Lamb’s Tales. speare’s Tragedies. 
Containing The Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Extracts from the plays described in No. 11, above. 
Winter’s Tale, As You Like It, and The Merchant A 
of Venice. 13. Ruskin’s “Sesame and 
3. An introduction to Shake- Lilies.” 7 | 
speare’s Comedies. A well-printed complete edition of this classi: 
Extracts from the plays described in No. 2, above. 14. Selections from Dunbar’s 
4. The Great Stone Face, and ‘ Poems. ” | pases 
. iirty-four poems o 1is Scottish writer, whe has been, 
Other Stories. msn the rd. 0 ‘nt, unrepre aon lin s¢ hook ditions 
By Narsanren Hawrnorne. Including also ‘‘ The 
Snow aaa” cal “Little Daffydowndilly.” 15. Scottish Historical Ballads 
5. Pen Portraits from Carlyle. and Poems. | 
da. sae companion to a course of European la chronological order from the thir- 
6. Sleepy Hollow, and Other | 16. Portia, Heiress of Belmont. 
Tales. dE ge) Shakeop be ee _~ mee ee 
By Wasuineton Irvine. Including ‘ Rip Van Winkle.” duction to No. 17, following. ; 
A Longfeilow’s ‘‘Evangeline.” | 17. The Merchant of Venice. 
The complete poem in clear, open type A well-printed Shakespeare text, without critical 





apparatus, 


Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Johnson.” 


Extracts, carefully selected to form a continuous 
biography, 


9. Pen Pictures from Macaulay. | 19. Longfellow’ s Shorter Poems 


ntained extracts from t! * Hist of | 
All t und shorter ext 


10. Carlyle’s “Hero as Divinity” - " 
and Matthew Arnold’s | 7% Augustine, and The Blac 


“Baider Dead.” me Snes Ghaae From the “ Mes 


M 


8. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems | 18. 


Containing all the favourite poems and passag t 


young peopl 
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FRENCH VERSE COMPETITION. 
Tue prize is awarded to “Oyster.” (Will “Oyster” please 
forward name and address for publication /) 


Unsuccessful Candidates in Order of Merit. 


Assise, Colenso, Margherita, Lachtaube, Nan, Tim, Clio, 
Glennys, Alroy, Aroer, Marissel, Tityrus, Avis, Ariel, 
Guy Fawkes, Moselle, Camie, 8. S., Rosalind, Le chevalier, 
France, Lolla, Une rose fiétrie, U., C. H. P. Z, Fidelis, La 
tempéte, Eboracum, Mifanwy. 

The name and address of D. E. 8. P., who gained the prize 
for the translation of the last prose extract, are: Miss Ethel 
Traill Skae, 146 Piccadilly, W. 

Owing to pressure of matter in this month’s magazine, the 
award for the piece published in the November number 
will be announced next month. 


REPORT. 

The experiment of publishing a poetical extract to be 
turned into English verse has been quite successful. We 
did not expect so many as thirty competitors in our first 
venture of this sort, and it will encourage us to give our 
readers another chance to try their powers in this particular 
way. The successful competitor has sent in a very graceful 
and correct translation. The first dozen competitors show 
very encouraging signs of their ability to handle English 
verse. Several of them, in fact, show flashes of poetic fire, 
which, had it been sustained throughout, would have made 
the award different. Several competitors left in lines which 
would not scan. Others made the accent fall on unimpor- 
tant words. 


As— “No, tho’ a monarch made me his 
Empire heir to.” 
And— “Could make me guilty of 


The sacrilege to whisper thee.” 


One competitor, who must have regarded the piece as a 
broadly humorous one, translated Jusgu’a mourir by “To 
cock my toes.” 

FORTUNIO'S SONG. 
Of her I dare to love 
You seek the name. 
I could not for a realm 
The answer frame. 


And would you sing? In turn 
We shall declare 

That she whom I adore 
As corn is fair. 


Her fancy’s least behest 
I shall obey ; 

My life, if she but call, 
I’}] cast away. 


The pains of love unguess’<| 
The heart-strings tear : 
’Twere sweeter far to die 
Than thus despair. 
Her name I cannot tell 
I love so deep. 
lll die for her, and fast 
The secret keep. “OvysTER.” 
The Princess of the Revels. By L.T. Meade. (W. and 
R. Chambers.) 


Diana, the heroine of this book, has a jealous dis- 
position, and the exercise of it causes much trouble 
and annoyance to those about her. She becomes 
associated with a girl who tempts her into devious 
paths, but all comes right in the end. The story is 
brightly written, there are many amusing incidents, 
and the moral is irreproachable. , 
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A PARCEL FROM MESSRS. TUCK. 
Rine iN THE New! 


Once again Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons of world- 
wide repute appear with their specialities, which add 
to the happiness of Christmastide. After having 
noticed Messrs. Tuck’s publications for upwards of a 
quarter of a century, we should feel our Gift-Book 
number incomplete without special reference to this 
distinguished firm’s remarkable output. Year by year 
we have watched their steady and sure progress in 
all that concerns art specialities, and as each season 
comes round we confess we find it difficult to choose 
words adequately to express our admiration of the 
energy and enterprise of this firm’s wonderful art 
productions. 

Christmas and New Year Cards.—Upwards of 4,000 
new designs are recorded this year, in which their 
special “Christmas Autograph Stationery” is repre- 
sented by no less than 150 designs. These are followed 
by the hundred sets and more of “ Ye Merrie Christmas 
Bells” Series, which, with bell-ropes dangling from 
real metal bells—these securing at the same time the 
leaflet in lieu of the ordinary bow—are the very ideal 
of Christmas and New Year Cards: a simple innova- 
tion, bells thus hung in realistic fashion, yet withal 
one of the most original and effective, and of a surety 
destined to make its mark, not only in the coming 
season, but for many seasons to come. “ Tuck’s Merrie 
Christmas Bells,” with their natural offshoots, the 
“Message of the Bells” Series, the “ Music of the 
Bells,” etc., bid fair “‘to chime the most far-reaching 
success yet recorded by any former departure in Chirist- 
mas Cards.” 

Other striking novelties—‘ The Stained Glass Win- 
dow ”’ Series, “* A. Golden Glimpse ” Series, the “* Pastel 
Parchment,” the “‘ White Heather,” the “‘ Oak Framed 
Picture ” Series, “‘ Across the Distance,” the “‘ Oilette 
Banner,” “G 








the ‘“ Humorous,” the roodwill,” the 
“ Bogy,” the “ Photogravure ” and the “ Painted Satin 
Celluloid ” Series, the “‘ Ex Libris,” and the “ Art 
Canvas” Series. These, again, are reinforced by the 
** Luminous Celluloid Cards,” the “ Pastel Silhouettes,” 
the “Sketch Club” and the “ Kennel Club” Series, 
and by a remarkable line of upwards of 200 sets of 
Boxed Cards of truly marvellous value. All these are 
but a few culled from a host of their latest Christmas 
Card novelties. 

In addition to the charming “ Roya CHRISTMAS 
Carbs,” reproduced by Royal permission, Messrs. 
Tuck offer a splendid variety of Christmas and New 
Year Postcards. CALENDARS and PICTURE-PUZZLE 
PosT-CARDS are also in great profusion. | 








Toy Books AND PaIntTING Books are also added, 
and prominent among them all is the old favourite, 
Father Tuck's Annual. Needless to say, this annual | 
is as beautiful and interesting as ever. It is full of 
good things for the children, arranged by writers and 
artists of repute. The coloured cover is particularly 
beautiful this year, and the volume altogether is one 
which will give untold amusement and pleasure to its 
recipient. 

It only remains for us to ask our readers to insist on 
seeing Messrs. Tuck’s productions, all of which bear 
the well-known “‘ Easel and Palette” trade mark. Pur- 
chasers may be assured of excellent material produced 
in excellent taste and style. 
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The New English Movement. 





In order to meet the demand for literary reading-matter of a high-class character, 
Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS have issued a Series of short English 
Texts and Selections under the general title of 


Short Studies in English 
Literature. 


Each 100 Pages. 


Cloth Boards, price 6d. 


With short Footnotes, 


Appendix, and Frontispiece. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. 


1. Selections from Tennyson’s 
Poems. 


The shorter poems. An excellent introduction to the 
works of this poet. 


2. Select Comedies 
Lamb’s Tales. 


Containing The Tempest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Winter’s Tale, As You Like It, and The Merchant 
of Venice. 


3. An Introduction to Shake- 
speare’s Comedies. 
Extracts from the plays described in No. 2, above. 
4. The Great Stone Face, and 
Other Stories. 


By Naruanten Hawrnorne. Including also ‘‘ The 
Snow Image” and ‘‘ Little Daffydowndilly.” 


5. Pen Portraits from Carlyle. 
An excellent companion to a course of European 
history. 


6. Sleepy Hollow, and Other 
Tales. 

By Wasuixeton Irvine. Including ‘“ Rip Van Winkle.” 

7. Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline.” 


The « omplete poem in clear, « pen type. 


8. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems 


Containing all the favourite poems and passages suitable 
for young people. 


Ss. Pen Pictures from Macaulay. 

Self-contained extracts from the ‘‘ History of England.” 

10. Carlyle’s “Hero as Divinity” 

and Matthew Arnold’s 
‘“Balder Dead.” 


A classic prose passage and a classic poem mutually 
illustrative. 


from 





i1. Select Tragedies from 
Lamb’s Tales. 


Containing Lear, Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Hamlet. 


12. An Introduction to Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies. 
Extracts from the plays described in No. 11, above. 
13. Ruskin’s “Sesame and 
Lilies.” 
A well-printed complete edition of this classic. 


14. Selections from Dunbar’s 


Poems. 
Thirty-four poems of this Scottish writer, who has been, 
up to the present, unrepresented in school editions. 


15. Scottish Historical Ballads 
and Poems. 


Arranged in rough chronological order from the thir- 
teenth century. 

16. Portia, Heiress of Belmont. 
By Mrs. Cowpren Crarke. From this author's ‘ Girl- 
hood of Shakespeare’s Heroines.” An excellent intro- 


duction to No. 17, following. 


17. The Merchant of Venice. 


A well - printed Shakespeare text, without critical 
apparatus. 


18. Bosweil’s ‘‘Life of Johnson.” 
Extracts, carefully selected to form a continuous 
biography. 


19. Longfellow’s Shorter Poems 


All the old favourite poems and shorter extracts. 


20. Augustine, and The Black 


Prince. 
By Dean Srantey. From the ‘‘ Memorials of Canter- 
bury.” Monographs on these two great historical 


characters. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh;. 


DUBLIN, and NEW YORK. 
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The attention of Teachers is drawn to the 


SPEGIAL AERONAUTICAL NUMBER 






-= = OF «= = 


“ENGINEERING WONDERS OF THE WORLD” 


(NOW READY) 


which will prove of great value in imparting a general 






knowledge of the physical principles of aeronautics. 





SYNOPSIS OF THE ARTICLES: 





The Theory of the Aeroplane. with seven Ilustrations. 









This article deals with the physical laws which govern the flight of a heavier-than-air machine ; the shape 
of supporting surfaces ; the arrangement of these surfaces. The nature of the work done by an aeroplane. 
is also noticed, and the relationship between speed, area of decks, and angle of incidence considered. 
This is followed by calculations of the horse-power required to raise an aeroplane from the ground and 
propel it through the air. The next important subdivision treats the subject of the maintenance of 
stability, and discusses the various devices employed to balance an aeroplane longitudinally and trans- 
versely. Simple language is used throughout. 


Flying Machines of To-day. with Nineteen tilustrations. 







In this article are reviewed the Wright, Voisin, Farman, Curtiss, and Cody biplanes, and the most 
successful of the monoplanes—the Blériot, Antoinette, and “ R.E.P.” Diagrams indicating clearly the 
various parts of each machine are used to supplement photographic representations. 


Aeronautical Engines. with Tweive Iilustrations. 








The difficulty of providing sufficient power without unduly increasing the weight of a heavier-than-air 
machine has had no small effect in retarding the advent of human flight. The development of the 
internal combustion engine for the propulsion of motor cars prepared the way for the flying machine. To 
meet the needs of the aviator, extremely light, yet powerful, engines are now built by many firms of 
manufacturers, These engines are nothing short of marvellous—some of them developing a horse-power 
for every three pounds of weight. As details of their construction are not obtained easily by the general 
public, a number of the most successful and ingenious types of acroplane motors are passed in review, 
points of interest being noted at some length. <A series of excellent photographs of four, three, seven, 
and eight cylinder engines elucidate the text. 


Aeroplane Construction. with Five Iustrations. 





Deals with the building of aeroplanes, the choice and disposition of material, and screw propellers, 


Dirigible Balloons. With Sixteen Illustrations. 







An account of the evolution of the “dirigible.” Explanations are given of the terms “rigid,” “ semi- 
rigid,” and “non-rigid,” and the advantages and disadvantages of the different types are examined. The 
feats performed by German and French dirigibles are noticed, and the future of their airship is discussed. 
On the theoretical side the questions of shape, stability, and application of propulsive force are treated. 


On Sale at ali Booksellers and Bookséalls. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; 
Dublin and New York. 
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“They form a Series of which Messrs. Longmans have good reason to be proud.”—The Treasury. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, price SIX SHILLINGS each 


“‘At Christmas-tide we long for Lang, and for Lang we look to Longmans, Green, & Co.”—Morning Rays. 






>» 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1909' 





RED BOOK 
OF HEROES 


By Mrs. LANG 
Edited by ANDREW LANG 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 
10 other Illustrations by A. 
Watuts Mitts. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, price 6s. 


CONTENTS :—The Lady -in- 
Chief (Florence Nightingale)—Pris- 
oners and Captives (John Howard) 

Hannibal— The Apostle of the 
Lepers (Father Damien)—The Con- 
stant Prince—The Marquis of Moa- * 
trose—A Child’s Hero (Havelock)— 
Conscience or King (Sir Thomas |” 
More) — The Little Abbess (Mere § 
Angélique) Gordon — The Crime 9 
of Theodosius—Palissy the Potter. 





Y 4 
LS . hae en mr 
Specimen of Plate illustrating the Story of General Gordon. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK | THE RED BOOK OF 


With 138 Illustrations With 8 Coloured Plates|' ANIMAL STORIES 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK and 43 other Illustrations. With 65 Illustrations. 


With 100 Illustrations. THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK With 8 Coloured Plates With 66 Illustrations 


With 101 Illustrations and 42 other Illustrations. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK With 100 Illustrations 


With 104 Illustrations With 8 Coloured Plates 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK and 43 other Illustration. | THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 


‘YY BOOK THE TRUE STORY BOOK and 44 other Illustrations, 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK ith 66 Illustrations. 
With 66 Illustrations, starchodrraneis THE RED ROMANCE BOOK 








THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 50 other Hlustrations, 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 54 other Ilustrations. 


THE RED TRUE STORY 
BOOK 


With 100 Illustrations. 


THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK 


With 67 Illustrations. 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other Illustrations 


THE BOOK OF PRINCES 
AND PRINCESSES 


With 8S Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Ilustrations. 














“It is an ideal Children’s Book—the best, in our opinion, since Mr. Kipling gave the world his Jungle Books.” — Spectator. 


Sixth Impression—Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD 
By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK 


With 25 Full-page Illustrations (1 coloured) and numerous other Illustrations round the margins 


of pages by E. Catpwe.t. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
Also AN ABRIDGED EDITION for School Prizes, ete., with Notes and Glossary, Coloured Frontispiece, 8 Plates, and 


numerous Illustrations in the text by E. CaLpweLL. Crown 8vo, 3S. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 























NELSON'S 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


THE SILVER LATTICE. 


_— = A Book of Verses for Boys and Girls. Edited by 
The Pied RicnwarD WILSON. 336 pages. 32 Coloured Repro- 
Piper ductions from pictures in public galleries. It is 

. handsomely printed and produced, making one of 
A. 4 \ ’ x 
A. A, Dixon. the finest gift books ever published. Price 6s. net 








A BOOK 
OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 


By Cuarvorre M. Yorer. With 16 Coloured and 
32 Black-and-White Plates, all reproductions from 
famous paintings, and about 400 Marginal Illustra- 
tions, Chapter Headings, etc. A sumptuous edition 
of a favourite juvenile book. Price 6s, net. 


THE GATEWAY TO 
ROMANCE. 


ales retold from William Morris's Earthly Paradise 
by Emtty Unperpows. With 16 beautiful Coloured 
Plates and 300 Marginal IHlustrations, Chapter 
Headings, ete. Price 5g, net. 


BRITAIN OVERSEAS. 


An interesting account of the Empire by Dr. J. E. 
Parrott, M.A. With 22 Coloured Reproductions 
of famous paintings, numerous Black-and-White 
Plates, and Marginal Illustrations on every page 
Price 48, net 


STORIES OF FAMOUS 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Bright Biographies of fourteen heroes and heroines 
in real life. By Dr. J. E. Parrorr, M.A. With 22 
Coloured Reproductions of famous paintings, numer- 
ous Black-and White Plates, and Maryinal Illustra- 
tions on every page. Price 4g, net. 


A BOOK OF WILD 
THINGS. 


An anthology of birds and beasts, drawn from the 

best literary sources. Edited by Mrs. CHarurs 

op “7 ” MASTERMAN. Illustrated with Coloured Reproduc- 

men Likustration from The Silver Lattice. tions from prints after Japanese artists of the first 
rank. Price 3s, 6d. 


RHONDDA’S HOLIDAY. Price 2s. 6d. each. 
jst titan tne 686 ce GR WHO WOULDNT 
THE MINVERN BROTHERS. MAKE FRIENDS. 


A School Story by Cuartes Tvriey. Four Coloured Illustrations. 3s. 6d. By Evsie Jeaxerre Oxenuam. Two Coloured Ilustrations, 


IN DAYS OF DANGER. FOR THE EMPEROR. 


A tale of the threatened French Invasion by Haroitp Avery. Four Col 
oured Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. By Euiza F. Pottarp. Two Coloured Ilustrations, 


LADS OF THE LIGHT DIVISION. | pitty TRENIRE. 


A tale of the Peninsular War by Lt.-Col. A. F. MockLer-Ferrymax, Four 
Coloured Ilustrations. Price 38, 6d. By Maret Quitter-Coven. Two Coloured Ilustrations. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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